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THE SESSION. 
TuIs country has known 
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eminent one-idea’d men, 
single-speech orators, and 
one-work authors ; but the 
Session of Parliament just 
closed is perhaps the first 
in our annals which can 
appropriately be denomi- 
nated “the one-Act Ses- 
sion.” Not that this de- 
scription is literally accu- 
rate; for, of course, some 
few other measures have 
been passed, But Parlia- 
mentary Reform has been 
substantially the work of 
the year, and legislation on 
all other topics has been 
dwarfed by its shadow. 
The “one-Act Session,” 
therefore, is probably the 
name by which that of 
1867 will be remembered. 
And, viewing the matter in 
all its bearings, the recon- 
struction of our political 
institutions is not, per se, 
an achievement of which, 
as one fession’s work, Par- 
liament need be ashamed. 
One branch, at least, of the 
task has been thoroughly 
performed: the franchise 
question is certainly settled 
for years—perhaps for ever. Other subsidiary matters will 
no doubt arise for consideration in future years ; but the right 
of voting has been fixed on a basis sufficiently wide to meet 
the desires and circumstances of all who care to exercise the 
privilege ; for mere theories about universal or manhood 
suffrage, and so on, are not likely to disturb men’s minds 
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The Act sanctioning the 
consolidation of her Ma- 
jesty’s North American pos- 
sessions, however import- 


THE GOVERNOR'S HOUSE, COLDBATH-FIEIDS PRISON. 


when a vote is practically within the reach of every one who 
wishes to have it, 

The minor Acts of the Session, however-though few in 
number, not very striking in importance, and falling far short 
of the promise of the programme laid before Parliament when 
it assembled—are not altogether undeserving of attention, 


ant, is one more of colo- 
nial than of Imperial con- 
cernment, The work of 
confederation was per- 
formed by the colonists 
themselves, and all the 
British Parliament and 
people could do was to 
offer encouragement and 
sanction ; and both have 
been heartily accorded. 
Our good wishes go with 
our Transatlantic fellow- 
subjects now they are 
united as fully as when 
they were politically se- 
vered; while we see in 
their union an element of 
strength they did not pre- 
viously possess, Another 
dependency of the Crown— 
India—has occupied a more 
than ordinary share of 
attention this Session ; and 
though no actual legislation 
has been effected in con- 
nection with that country, 
we trust that seed has been 
sown which will bear fruit in 
due season, The measures 
of home legislation that 
have been passed are easily reckoned. The Factory Acts Ex- 
tension Bills are perhaps the most important, and have been 
readily accepted by all concerned as throwing the protection of 
law over the helpless without inconveniently interfering with 
the free course of trade. Mr, Hardy’s London Workhouse Infir- 
maries Bill, good in itself, is still more valuable as the first 
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direct application of a principle—the equalisation of poor 
rates—for which we have all along contended, and which we do 
not despair of seeing carried still further ere many years pass 
away. Sir Colman O’Loghlen’s measure for improving the 
law of libel, carried through the House of Commons this year, 
will probably, in sabstance at least, become law next Session ; 
and a similar remark is applicable to the question of 
church rates, a settlement of which must speedily be 
accomplished, Reforms in our system of university govern- 
ment and common school education are only adjourned for 
the present ; they, too, must receive early attention, and the 
discussions of the Session have paved the way for action in the 
future. Some disabilities which stood in the way of Roman 
Catholics filling certain public offices have been removed ; 
and, no doubt, the whole system of official swearing will ere 
long be so modified as to remove a mockery of what ought 
to be sacred things and render the annual Indemnity Bill 
unnecessary. Thanks to the wise reforms previously effected 
by Mr. Gladstone, financial matters have this year shrunk 
into a narrow compass, and Mr, Disraeli has had little to 
do in readjusting taxation, mainly because little was left 
for him in tbat direction to achieve, The attention 
of financiers in future must be devoted to reforms 
in the expenditure of the taxes, now that the 
machinery for levying them has been pretty nearly 
perfected, A measure has been passed for the partial 
regulation of traffic in the streets of the metropolis, 
which is good so far as it goes ; but, as the whole question of 
metropolitan government will necessarily form a leading 
feature in the legislation of the future, it is scarcely worth 
while to discuss the merits or demerits of the small measure 
which the City authorities strove so earnestly, and with so 
little reason, to obstruct. Perhaps there is as much reason to 
congratulate ourselves on what has not been done as on some 
things that have been achieved ; so we may close our remarks 
on the minor work of the Session by reminding our readers 
that the Parks Regulation Bill has not become law, and that 
the right of public meeting is still unimpaired. 

As regards the great work of the Session—the Representa- 
tion of the People Bill—there can be no doubt that it is the 
result of a fortuitous concourse of circumstances, skilfully 
taken advantage of by the leader of the House of Commons, 
and that in its franchise branch it goes mach further than any- 
one expected or than all save a comparatively small number 
of members wished. By their Reform Bill, Lord Derby and 
Mr, Disraeli, whether they designed it or not, have un- 
questionably succeeded in “ dishing” the Whigs, cozening the 
Tories, and contenting the Radicals, The first-named party 
has been outbidden, the second has been cajoled into aban- 
doning all its old principles, and the third has obtained 
more than its most sanguine members hoped for, From and 
after the year 1868, every householder in boroughs and every 
occupier of a house rated at £12 a year in counties, who lives 
a year in one house and pays his poor rates, will be in pos- 
session of the right to vote for members of Parliament. 
Lodgers occupying premises of £10 annual value are also en- 
franchised ; and these qualifications, it may safely be predicted, 
will exclude none who care for, or are capable of wisely exer- 
cising, the right of voting. Whatever may be the numbers 
who actually get upon the register and record their votes at 
elections, those excluded, whatever may be their numbers, 
will have small ground for complaint; and we may, there- 
fore, conclude that the franchise question is disposed of for 
generations—perhaps, as we have already said, for ever, The 
apportionment of the representation is another matter. The 
redistribution of seats effected by the bill is confessedly too 
limited, and will doubtless undergo revision at an early 
period after the meeting of the Reformed Parliament ; but, 
limited as it is, the rearrangement of seats has been in tbe 
right direction, and has established the principle that repre- 
sentation should be in proportion to population and taxpay- 
ing capacity—that is, to numbers and wealth, All the vague 
talk about representing “interests” has been igaored, and 
men and their belongings have alone been taken into account, 
ludeed, it is curious to note how completely all the projects 
of our dilettante politicians have been set aside by Parlia- 
ment, and how faithfully the “old paths” of the Constitution 
have been adhered to. Of the many “new fangled” 
notions broached of late, only one—representation of 
minorities—has found favour in the eyes of Parliament ; and, 
singularly enough, it was the Conservative House of Peers, and 
not the innovating House of Commons, by whom this provision 
was introduced. This experiment, however, is to be tried on 
so small a scale—it only affects some ten or twelve consti- 
tuencies—that it can in no appreciable degree influence the 
opinions or decisions of Parliament ; and, to our miad, the 
principle is objectionable mainly because it tends to shackle 
the voter in the exercise of his right, Electors, as we think, 
should be at liberty to bestow their votes as they think fit, 
unrestrained by artificial machinery, whether designed to 
promote cumulative or restricted voting, As a rule, where 
two or more members are to be elected, and where opinions 
are either much divided or nearly balanced, minorities can 
always secure a share in the representation by concentrating 
their votes upon one candidate—that is, by plumping for him— 
and special legislation to secure the same object was conse- 
quently unnecessary. 

It boots little now to recall the various vicissitudes through 
which the Reform Bill passed, or the steps by which it 
assumed its present shape. Are they not all written in the 
chronicles? and are they not mainly interesting to the 
student of history aud of the biographies of the leading 
actors in the drama’? Neither need we canvass the conduct 
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and motives of the men by whom the bill has been carried 
through its various stages, or the nature of the means they 
resorted to in order to secure their end, The result is what 
the public are mainly concerned with ; and if that be good, 
the men and their motives aud characters may be left to 
take care of themselves, If Conservative statesmen have 
ruined their reputations for consistency, a8 some politicians 
allege, and are likely to lose their influence as the 
penalty of belying their ancient principles, the country, 
we dare say, will survive the loss, and will be still able to 
boast that she has other statesmen good as they. Mr, Disraeli 
has been the principal—we may almost say the sole—actor 
in the great drama of the Session ; he bore the brunt of the 
battle—on him devolved the task of fighting or conciliating 
all opponents ; his colleagues gave him a sort of lukewarm 
support, and his party voted as he bade them ; but the pilotage 
of the Keform Bill has been all his own work—alone he did 
it ; and he has certainly gained a high reputation for skill, and 
tact, and temper, if he has lost something on the score of 
consistency and plain-dealing, And with that remark we bid 
farewell to the Parliamentary Session of 1867, 


THE NEW BUILDINGS AT COLDBATH-FIELDS PRISON. 


THE prison at Coldbath-fields—which until lately was architec- 
turally (as viewed from the exterior) an example of the old gaol 
calculated to strike terror into evildoers, and in this respect not 
altogether resembling the model prisons since established—is under- 
going achange. Those of our readers who are familiar with that droop- 
ing neighbourhood where the House of Correction seemed to have cast 
a blight upon all the surrounding buildings, vntil many of them were 
removed to leave a wide, dizused area, half street, half ruin, will 
perhaps be surprised, if they should abstain from visiting it during 
the next few months, to see a large portion of that area taken within 
the walls of this great criminal repository ; and the curious visitor 
will be no leas astonished to find that the processes of pulling down 
and building up have been going on simultaneously, so that an en- 
tirely new series of cells and corridors have grown out of the old 
irregular passages, and dens, and sheds, and workshops, which formed 
the heterogeneous establishment, which has been enlarged and altered 
several times since the first prison was erected, in 1794. In 1830 a 
vagrants’ ward was built in a corner of the ground surrounding the 
oid rectangular mass of brick and stone, and two years later a female 
ward became necessary before the completion of the settlements of 
Tothill-tields and Brixton, but, after their completion, was devoted 
to the misdemeanants who were sentenced only to short terms of 
punishment, 

Tnese additions were constructed on the radiating principle 
then in fashion ; but after that time a new wing was added to the 
old building, where the latest improvements in light cella, 
iron galleries, and convenient staircases, were adopted on the plan 
that had been found so convenient at Pentonville and in the modern 

rtion of the gaol of Newgate. At Coldbath-fields the system has 

itherto been of a mixed character, combining what are called 
association wards and workshops with the separate cells and solitary 
confinement, which are the features of the model prisons, There were 
about 400 berths in the dormitories, consisting of strips of stout 
sacking stretched to iron rods ag | the whole length of the 
large rooms, with intervals of some 3 ft. between; and about 1000 
for eeparate confinement, furnished either with iron bed- 
steads or hammocks, In 1854 there were at one time nearly 1500 
inmates, and during the last ten years the numbers committed 
te this place have rendered it necessary to rebuild the whole 
establishment, where some of the earlier cells and lobbies are by 
no means in accordance with modern notions as to the proper 
treatment of the criminal, 

The building about to be superseded is surrounded by a high wall, 
of immense thickness, The old main prison, erected in 1794, consists 
of a series of lobbies and corridors with cells on one side, 1n many 
cases ill-lighted, badly ventilated, and not at all warmed, It stands 
at a little distance behind the principal eutrance, and has two wings 
attached, divided by a central passage, with four yards on each side, 
On the left of the main entrance stands the vagrants’ ward, a fan- 
shaped building with five radiating wings, wud five yards or airing- 
grounds ; while the misdemeanants prison is a sewicircular structure, 
built on @ similar pian, at the north-east side of the ground. The 
various portions of the establishment subsidiary to the actual cells and 
dormitories consist of two chapels, the governor's and gate warders’ 
houses, the entrance lodge, the various offices for warders and sub- 
warders, the worksheds and the spaces occupied by the treadwheels, 
In addition to these there are tailors’ and shoemakers’ shops, oakum- 
picking rooms, and a large number of store rooms, all either 
within or connected with the principal buildings, 

Some of the workshops are little more than sheds; and none 
of them are so striking to the visitor as the oakum-picking 
rooms, of which there are three, the largest of which has room for 
about 500 prisoners, and is something like a small railway station, 
except that it is lighted on one side by large windows, as well as by 
skylights in the roof, The criminal prisoners are distinguished by a 
grey, and the misdemeanants by a blue, uniform; but it is in the cri- 
minal or old prison that this large oakum-shed is to be seen, The 
workers sit, about 2 ft. apart, on long forms, each with a heap of junk, 


or old cut into short pi beside him, and an iron hook strapped 
to his h just above knee. As each length of rope is taken 
from the ite strands are untwisted, rolled briskly backward 


and forward on the knee, rubbed on the under-surface of the iron 
hook, and finally picked into oakum or loose hemp, which is placed 
on the other side of the operator. Simple as this work appears, it is 
very tiresome, and makes the soft fingers of thieves very sore; while 
in the close, warm atmosphere, where so many are congregated, the 
smell of the hemp and its particles of tar, as well as the fluffy dust 
from the oakum, is particularly disagreeable, 

Perhaps*the most painful part of the proceedings at Coldbath- 
fields, to those who have been accustomed to the model prison dis- 
= ager is the manner in which the food is served to the prigoners, 
The rations are certainly not more than sufficient; and those 
criminals who are committed for short sen! which is almost 
as much as to say many who have not been convicted of crimes at 
all, but only of misdemeanour, are kept on such very low diet that 
the most rebellious are likely to be reduced to submission, 

If the quantity of the food is not excessive, the manner in which 
it is dispensed is not calculated to compensate for deficiency. In 
large wooden tubs with iron handles the soup or gruel is carried 
from the kitchen coppers to the “day rooms,” where the prisoners 
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here they occupy two or three large bare rooms, where they attend a 
sort of school, but where the comparatively innocent are likely to be 
corrupted by the impudent little unfortunates who have been taken 
from the streets, where they were taught by older cadgers to beg or 
steal, There are many of thes: who should be on beard that good 
ship Chichester, now at Erith, where homeless boys may find a 
refuge ; very few indeed who should be in prison ; for those chub 
baby faces are all out of place here, and, had they been the children 
of people well to do, would have been punished with a whipping or 
the forfeiture of some small luxury instead of being consigued to a 
gaol. What will be done with these little ones when the new system 
comes into operation ? Surely they will not be subject to the penalty of 
separate continement within the four blank wails of a solitary cell ? 

bat must be the result of such torture to a child’s mind may easily 
be estimated by those among us who remember what enforced 
solitude for a single day is to a child of nervous organisation, or 
vivid fancy, or low and depressed condition, To think that all the 
majesty of the law should be exerted to crush those poor little 
hearts, or to blight those already stunted minds, is not endurable; 
but we know what systems, and boards, and corporations can do, and 
so we ask the question, 

Perhaps, before that question is answered the House of Correction 
will have become a model prison, the workshops will have disap- 
peared, the dormitories will be empty, and the hardy London ruttian, 
who generally prefers peoal servitude te imprisonment at the 
“Stile” (pronounced “ Steel,” and corrupted from Bastile), will pos- 
sibly not have his desires gratified by finding that Coldbath-fields is 
under the same regulations as Pentonville; because there is no 
Portland or Dartmoor to follow to make amends for the long period 
of solitary labour, 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S ARRIVAL at Rio Janeiro, in H.M.s, 
Galatea, on the 15th of last month, was followed by a round of brilliant 
entertainments in honour of his Royal Highness's visit to the Brazilian 
capital, which were kept up without intermission until the Galatea ieit for 
the Cape of Good Hope, on the 23rd, 

THE REFORM LEAGUE.—A meeting of trades’ and Reform branches 
delegates was held, on Monday evening, at the Sussex Hotel, when Mr, 
Beales, the chairman, took occasion to congratulate the delegates upon the 
Reform Bili having received the Royal assent, and upon the withdrawal of 
the Parks Bill. A proposition which originated with the Executive Council 
of the League some time since—that of celebrating the triumph of Reform 
principles by @ banquet or festival—was brought before the meeting and 
practically dealt with by a resolution authorising the council to make 
arrangements for the celebration. 


New AcT ON EQUITABLE COUNCILS.—The Act to establish equitabie 
councils of conciliation to adjust differences between masters and workmen 
after reciting the 5th of George 1V., c. 96, and the other Acts to amend the 
same, declares that, in order the better to facilitate the settlement of dis- 
putes between masters and workmen, it is expedient, without repealing the 
several Acts, that masters and workmen should be enabled, when licensed 
by her Majesty, to form equitable councils of conciliation or arbitration, 
and that the powers of the Acts for enforcing awards made under or by 
virtue of the provisions should be extended to the enforcing the awards to 
be made by and under the authority of such equitable councils of concilia- 
tion, The modeof procedure is for a number of masters and workmen in a 
locality to call a meeting, and agree to form a council of conciliation and 
arbitration, and to petition her Majesty or the Secretary of State to grant a 
license, which may be done after notice in the newspapers. A council is not 
to consist of leas than two nor more than ten masters and workmen and a 
chairman, and the petitioners for a license are to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a council from among themselves within thirty days after such 
grant of license, and the council is to remain in office until the appointment 
of a new council in its stead. The council is to have power to determine 
questions submitted to it, and to euforce its awards, as mentioned in the 
first recited Act, by an application to a magistrate, by distress, sale, or im- 
prigonment. No council under the Act is to establish a rate of wages, or 
price of labour, or workmauship at which the workmen shall in future be 
paid, A committee of conciliation is to be appointed by a council. ‘No 
counsel, solicitors, or attorneys to be allowed to attend on any hearing 
before the council or committee of conciliation unless consented to by both 
parties.’’ Householders and part occupiers may demand to be registered 
and to have a vote for the council, and may be elected thereto. A registry 
is to be kept, and the mesters and workmen are to elect the council. The 
forms to be used in carrying out the Act, and to enforce the awards of the 
—_ on the questions ‘ submitted to them by both parties’’ appear in 
the Act. 


“ How NOT TO DO IT” IN THE POST OF FICE,—The Post-office authorities 
are very proud of boasting of their exertions and of their efforts to keep pace 
with the progress of the age ; but since the master spirit of postal reform— 
Sir Rowland Hill—left the scene of his triumphs, the authorities of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand appear to be getting quite as “red tapey ’ as other 
Government departments. An unpleasant illustration of this has just 
occurred in connection with Liverpool. The merchants and shipowners of 
the port have long been inconvenienced by the uncertainty as to the arrival 
ot the overland mails in England and the probable delivery of the letters in 
the country. ‘lhe subject was taken up by the Underwriters’ Association, 


who first applied to the Magnetic Telegraph Company to try and procure 
the information in London and send it at once into the chiet towns of the 
kingdom. Mr, K. B, Bright, the general manager of the Magnetic ( mipany, 
expressed his readiness to meet the wishes of the association, and volunteered 


to go to London and see the postal authorities, it backed by a memorial from 
them. This suggestion was thankfully received, Me, Bright went to 


London and saw the “right man” at St. Martin’s-ie-Grand, offering to 
transmit all necessary information to Liverpool, Manchester, &c., if the 
“department would send it tu any of the London offices of the company 
Simultaneously the Postuaster-General received the memorial ot the U nder- 


writers’ Association, The usual official acknowledgment of the memorial 
was duly received, and uitimately the Postmaster-General sent a retusal. 
The atieged grounds for this discourtesy are more strange than the act itself, 
The writer of the letter, Mr, F. Hill, says that to do what the association 
require would throw increased work on the * department,” and hinder the 
officials in tbe discharge of their ordinary duties; and that if Liverpool was 
to receive the boon the association ask it could not be refused to other iowns. 
Now, considering the fact that the Post Office is established for the benefit 
and convenience of the public, and that the * depart.ent” is always boast- 
ing of its profitable working, this excuse for noi dun ¥¢ its duty is most 
strange. Of course the subject caunot rest bere. Ii is ol great importance 
to business men, and if the Postmaster-General and his subordinates are 
afraid of more work, they must be given to understand that the Post Office 
— for the nation, and not the nation for the Post Office.—Liverpvol 
On. 


THE PASCAL-NEWTON CONTROVERSY.—At the last sitting of the French 
Academy of Sciences the controversy relating to Pascal's correspondence 
with Newton rose to a greater degree of intensity than ever. A letter was 
received from Sir D. Brewster, dated Melrose Abbey, Aug. 6, in which he 
expresses his astonishment at the supposed correspondence between Pascal, 
Boyle, and Newton, published in a late number of the Comptes Rendus, He 
states that, having had occasion to examine all Sir Isaac Newton's cor- 
respondence and papers still preserved at Hurstbourne Park, the residence of 
a descendant of the family, the Karl of Portsmouth, not a single letter of 
Pascal's, not even his name, had met his eye; that in 1837 the Hon. Henry 
Fellowes, eldest brother to the Earl, took a part in the search, and that they 
both would have been delighted to find the name of such a great philosopher 
as Pascal mentioned. If therefore the letters produced by M. Chasles were 
genuine, the conclusion to be drawn from that circumstance would simply 
be that one of the only three persens who ever examined the Hurstbourne 
papers—namely, Mr. Conduitt, Dr. Horsley, and Sir D. Brewster, must 
have been guilty of suppressing Pascal’s letters for the purpose of 
securing to Newton the exclusive glory of having discovered the law of 
universal gravitation, As to Miss Anne Ayscough’s having written to 
Pascal, she could not have signed so at the time, since she 
married again when Newton was four years old, and ought there- 
fore to have signed “Hannah Smith,” M, Chasles replied that, 
as the disputed letters were now in the hands of a commission, 
he would say nothing more about them at present; but that as Sir ID. 
Brewster indirectly denied there having been any correspondence between 
Pascal and young Newton, he could prove the fact by another series of 
letters—viz., from: Miss Anne Ayscough and Aubrey to Pascal; from 
Hobbes to Mariotte and Clerselier; from Newton to Mdme. Perrier, the 
Abbé Perrier, Rohault, St. Evremond, Desmaiseaux, and Malebranche ; 
from Mdme. Perrier, Rohault, Clerselier, and Mariotte to Newton ; and, 
lastly, a few letters of Montesquieu, Desmaiseaux, Rémond, and Louis 
Racine. M, Duhamel then said he would not enter into any discussion 
respecting the authenticity of these letters, which tend to cast a slur upon 
Newton's fame; but he would simply say that, as to the scientific assertions 
they contain, they are absurd in the eyes of all those who know the works of 
Pascel and those of Newton. The principal discovery of the latter reiated 
te the theory of equations, to series, infinitesmals, and curvilineal 
motion; and it was by the latter he arrived at the discovery and demon- 
stration of universal gravitation, Now, as none of Pascal's works relate to 
those subjects, how can it be supposed that Newton could have borrowed 
anything from them’? Newton, of course, owed much to those that pre- 
ceded him; but it is Descartes and Fermat that might have been pitted 
against him, not Pascal. Newton took science at the point he found it, as 
he had a right to do ; and if Louis Racine wrote to Ramsay thut he knew to 
a certainty ot Newton's owing all to Pascal, the least severe thing that 
Could be said was that he must have peen very credulous, 
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Foreign Jutelligence. 
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FRANCE. 


According to arrangemeat, the Emperor Napoleon, accompanied 
by the Empress, left Chdlons last Saturd.y morning and proceeded to 
Augsburg, where they were received by the King of Bavaria. 
‘Their Imperial Majesties passed the night at Augsburg, and on 
sunday morning left for Salzburg, to pay their visit of condolence to 
che Emperor of Austria. Mr : 

The Emperor's féte, on the 15th inst, was a very grand affair, 
he theatres were open gra'is; there were fireworks, a fancy 
fair, &e., the whole giving much satisfaction to the sight-loving 

arisians. 

E "The Emperor Napoleon's letter, the announcement of which had 
excited great expectations in political circles in the French capital, 
now that it has been published, seems to have given rise to a feeling 
of disappointment on all hands. Ardent disciples of the Liberal 
school, in particular, had entertained the hope that it would contain 
at least an instalment towards the fulfilment of their aspirations, 
But, lo! it is little more than an extensiveturnpike bill. The Emperor 
judges rightly, however in regarding efficient internal communica- 
tion as an important element in the strength and prosperity of a 
nation, though the discovery is not new in this country ; and, indeed, 
it appears that his Majesty published the same views on the subject 
as far back as 1861, when he instructed his Minister to frame a bill 
for the ensuing Session of the Corps Législatif, and meanwhile come 
to an understanding with the Minister of Finance to provide imme- 
diately a credit for the purpose. M. de Lavalette has published 
a report, dated the 16th inst., relative to the execution of the 
measure proposed in the Emperor's letter, and a Ministerial decree 
convoking the Municipal Councils during the first ten days in 
September, in order to revise the classification of parish roads. The 
Minister has also addressed a circular to the Prefects concerning the 
application of the decree. 

ITALY. 


The Session of the Italian Chambers was prorogued, on Monday, 
by Royal decree, which was read to both Houses by Signor 
Rattazzi. 

The cholera is making fearful ravages in Italy, ‘The Papal States 
are specially afflicted. In Rome, it is said, there is, in addition, much 
political uneasiness. The Papal Government not only expects an 
attack from the Garibaldini, but believes that there is an under- 
standing between Garibaldi and Rattazzi, and between Rattazzi and 
the Emperor of the French, 


PRUSSIA. 
A proclamation has been issued ordering the elections for the 
Nortn German Parliament to be held on the 31st inst. 
A Royal decree has been published abolishing the salt monopoly 
and introducing a tax upon it throughout Prussia and the newly- 
incorporated provinces, This decree will come into operation on 


Jan, 1, 1868, 
AUSTRIA. 

The reception given the Emperor and Empress of the French by 
the Salzburgians is of a most flattering character. Wherever they 
go the illustrious couple are welcomed with acclamations. The in- 
terviews between the Sovereigns leave room for the exercise of the 
utmost ingenuity on the part of political quidnuncs, and, with a 
vagueness that is positively admirable for its judiciousness, we are 
assured through the telegraph that on these occasions “ pend- 
ing questions were discussed;” that a “complete understand- 
ing” has been arrived at, although no formal arrangements 
have been made; and, finally, which is the “latest” and 
wost explicit portion of the intelligence, that the “dispositions 
of the two Sovereigns are considered eminently peaceful,” It is 
said that the strony desire for peace felt by the two Potentates will 
not improbably lead to an invitation to the great European Powers 
to join in an agreement, which has already been entered into between 
the French and Austrian Sovereigns, for the settlement of “certain 
questions,” and the basis of which agreement, it is believed, is to be 
the maintenance of the Treaty of Prague. We give the statement 
for what it is worth. Salzburg telegrams state that a great sensation 
was created amongst those who witnessed the ceremony of present- 
ing Prince Metternich with the order of the Golden Fleece. On 
making the presentation, the Austrian Emperor eulogised the services 
the Prince had rendered the State by re-establishing a good under- 
standing with France. The Kupeior Napoleon, in turn, expressed 
his thanks for this declaration, 

Austria is said to meditate more concessions to Protestants, 
Baron Beust has taken the matter in hand, and Baron Hubner, the 
Austrian Minister at Rome, has been seut for to Vienna to receive 
instructions on the subject. 

The Vienna New Free Press of Tuesday says :—‘‘ Large purchases 
of horses are being made here and in Hungary on behalf of the 
French Government, Six thousand horses have been already con- 
veyed by the Southern Ruilway to Susa, in Piedmont, whence they 
will be torwarded to Irance.” 

Tne Hungarian Government have confiscated at the frontier 9000 
needle-guns sent from Berlin to Belgrade, 


SPAIN. 

That there is an insurrection in Spain, or active preparation for 
one, seems to be beyond doubt Barcelona has been declared in a 
state of siege. A battalion of French troops has left Perpignan for 
tue Spanish frontier—no doubt to prevent help being afforded to the 
insurgents from France. Various parts of Catalonia are in arms to 
the cry of * Liberty !” and Royal troops are being dispatched to the 
scene of revolt, The insurgents are reported to have leaders of dis- 
uuction at tbeir head, and the serious nature of affairs is indicated 
by the fact that the railway and telegraphic communication in the 
province is cut off. The powers that be in Madrid assure us and the 
population of that city that the insurrection in Catalonia is at an 
ena, ‘Che armed bands dissolve before the troops, and nowhere is 
Au) resistance made till these armed bands reappear. They are, 
Lowever, no sooner dispersed than they are collected again, and there 
is pod reason to believe that the agricultural population has to a 
iarge extent joined with that of the towns in making demonstrations 
“paluse the Government, 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

Accordiug to a Vienna paper Kogland and France have warned the 
Gieex Government not to do anything likely to irritate Turkey, 
under pain of Greece being left to fight its own battles, The same 
authority states that the Sultan has given guarantees for the fulfil- 
ents of the demands of the Christian population. 

A new Council of State is to be formed wt Constantinople, to be 
copored of ten Mussulmans and ten Christians. 

‘The Cretans seem to be heartily tired of Greek sympathy, and the 
Greek volunteers not less so of their position in Crete. A blockade- 
runner, the Union, having made her appearauce cff the island a few 
days ayo, Was prevented by the volunteers from unloading her careo; 
and eiylty of them, succeeding in getting on board, forced her com- 
uiwoder to carry them to Syra, As to the Cretans, they are dis- 
vusied at the cruelties perpetrated by their allies from the 
peulosula, a large number of whom consist of gaol birds, the 
tcum of the Greek population, with whom pillage is one of the 
poucipal objects, and that little regardful of whether the victim 


be friend or foe, 
THE UNITED STATES. 

According to advices from New York to the 10th inst , Mr. Stan’on 
was still exercising the fnuctions of Secretary for War, but the 
President holds no communication with him. Indeed, “a very 
pretty quarrel as it stands,” is that between President Johnson and 
Mr. Secretary Stanton. Mr. Jobnsow intimates to the Secretary 
ol Scate that considerations of a high character constrain him to 
demand his resignavion; to which the Secretary, reiterating the 
plra-e. replies that considerations of a high charscter constrain him 
to refuse compliance until the next meeting of Congress, Mean- 
whic wil communications 1elaing to the War Department are sent 


es 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES 
by the President to the Assistant Adjutant-General, and Mr, Stanton 
abstains from attending the Cabinet Counc’ls 

President Johnson has removed General Sheridan and appointed 
General Thomas in his place, 

Many of the citizens of North Carolina refuse to pay the State 
taxes, on the ground that the State Government has no practical 
existence, 

Among the items of American news is the announcement from 
Wasbington that the body of the late Emperor Maximilian has been 
surrendered to the Prussian Minister in Mexico ; and that ex- President 
Santa Anna, who was reported to have been shot by the Juarista, 
has been sent to Vera Cruz for trial, 


THE EMPRESS CHARLOTTE. 


Tuk Presse of Vienna publishes the following interesting parti- 
culars respecting the Empress Charlotte : — : — 


The event is now known which ended by disordering the fine mind of the 
Empress Charlotte of Mexico, When the Empress was taken from Rome 
to Miramar on the 10th of October, 1866, it was impossible to question the 
derangement of her intellectual faculties. This state of mind first led to a 
crowding of chimerical ideas in the mind of the august Princess, which 
were gradually eclipsed by fears of persecution and poison. During the 
first week of her stay at Miramar, these fixed ideas were so intense that the 
unfortunate Empress was incapable of banishing them, Her terror 
was eo great as even to parslyse her sense of sight and of smell, 
this state of things often sufficing to bring about the most ap- 
palling illusions, It was then it was found necessary to remove 
the sufferer from the Castle of Miramar to the isolated pavilion in which 
she continued to reside till her departure, The Empress Charlotte con- 
stantly experienced a sort of moral oppression, but the causes she assigned 
for this state of mind only proved too clearly how great was the power that 
enthralled her reason, Her physicians did not neglect to examine her 
phys.cal state. But ail the methods which science can lay claim to only 
served to confirm the belief that her case was that of a diseased mind in a 
healthy body. The nervous system, even, was not at all attacked, except 
by the excitement, a natural consequence upon her moral condition, Dr. 
Riedel, director of the private hospital at Vienna, Dr. lek, chief physician 
of the Imperial Marine, and Dr. Machik, had the satisfaction of seeing 
their diagnostic fully confirmed when, in the month of June last, Professor 
Duchek was consulted, at their request. Everything tended to 
show that the malady of the brain had developed itself with- 
out being provoked or favoured by any abnormal condition of 
the other organs Only by this fact the efforts of science 
were ratier obstructed than favoured, for, with the exception of physical 
symptoms, no signs of congestion, hyperemia, or inflammation of the brain 
could be observed. So long as the other organs were found to be in their 
normal condition, it was impossible to discever any rational clue on which 
to base a methodical medicinal treatment, which, moreover, could not but 
have had the precise effect of considerably deteriorating the Empress’s 
mental condition. For in every dish, in every drink offered to her, even by 
her most faithful attendants, she suspected the presence of some deadly 
poison. Her conviction was eo deep on this point that at first she scarcely 
took anything but fruit, The administration of the smallest medicament 
must have increased this apprehension ; how much more, therefore, was to 
be feared from forcing medicines upon her. This is why her physician had 
recourse to tepid baths, leaving everything else to the influences which were 
being brought to bear upon her mind and to psychological treatment. 

The most delicate attentions were, above all things, necessary in order to 
destroy every influence likely to increase the mental malady, develop fixed 
ideas, or produce irritation of the brain. Those around the Empress had to 
appear quite unimpressed with the illusions to which she was subject, and 
to seck by a rational division of unexciting occupations to dispel every 
gloomy thought, But it may be understood how limited were the means at 
the disposal of the physicians to attain thisend. The desire to avoid these 
sad hallucinations and nocturnal visions rendered all intercourse between 
the patient and the outside world impracticable. An attempt was made, 
but in vain, to induce the Empress to consent to the visit of her august 
parente, who had come to Miramar to see her. She also refused to admit a 
lady to keep her company, and declined to make excursions or take walks. 
Although the latter did not extend beyond the garden inclosure, even most 
persons perfectly well known to the Empress caused her apprehension and 
exercised a pernicious influence upon her condition. One thought only 
predominated in the mind of the Pmmcess on leaving Mexico, she had pro- 
mised the Emperor, her husband, that in case her political mission te Europe 
should not succeed, she would remain at Miramar, until the Emperor, who 
then little imagined the fate that awaited him, should rejoin her, It was 
then the predominating thought of the Empress, and as she had been day 
by day so cruelly disappointed since, she looked on every human being as a 
political adversary, and would see noone. During this period of her stay 
at Miramar it was tried to divert her thoughts into eome other channel, but 
all efforts were in vain. 

Notwithstanding this a faint hope seemed to pierce the veil which en- 
veloped her mind, The symptoms of improvement which first showed 
themselves in her bodily condition date from the month of January last. 
Her appetite became better at dinner, her Majesty rarely leaving her plate 
untouched, She also oy to drink less rarely. Her sleep was calm, and 
lasted occasionally for nine hours at atime. During the day she occupied 
herself regularly with reading, painting, embroidery, and music; and 
in the morning and afternoon she went out walking. In this 
manner the earlier excitement ended by graduaily giving place 
to @ condition, having, at least in appearance, nothing whatever 
of an abnormal character. In conversution her rare mental en- 
dowments manifested themselves with a real charm, her memory no 
longer failed her in making any quotation except when recalling an 
event of the past or present, Outside the circle of her fixed ideas she 
showed # sure aud clear judgment; her letters, of which she wrote mauy, 
could not be distinguished from those of her better days, either in style or 
in the order of ideas. Her disposition had no tendency whatever to 
melancholy ; en the contrary, it was not rare that a smile played upon her 
fine and noble features. But, however satisfactory these symptoms might 
be in themsclves, they could not cause one to lose sight of the Empress's 
real state. A more minute examination sufficed to demonstrate the 
existence of the mental malady which manifested themselves above all by 
a moral and despondent susceptibility, and by the allusions thereby created. 
The dread of nocturnal visions and of poison only showed itself, it is true, 
during moments of great excitement ; but the cause of this apprehension 
Was so permanent, that even at calm moments the Empress was in dread of 
infernal machines and secret societies, whose general uim, she considered, 
was to poison people, but particularly herself. 

Such was the condition of the Empress towards the end of the month of 
June. At this period an incident happened which effected a sadder change. 
On July 2, immediately after breakfast, the Princess was seized with indis- 
position, accompanied by nausea, What we have just said on the subject 
of the progress of her ideas will rhow that these symptoms, insignificaut in 
themselves, necessarily had the effect of renewing the fear of poisxou by pro- 
voking great excitement. his was increased by the said thoughts evoked 
by tbe reminiscences of the days immediately following. July 6 was the 
birthday of her beloved husband, who at this time had already been 
executed, and July 8 was the anniversary of his departure for Mexico. The 
influence of these thoughts produced violent agitation, From ber 
words, it was gathered that her mind was constantly engaged 
with the thoughts of him whose heart could then no longer beat 
for her, She then refused to eat or drink, avd was with difficulty 
persuaded to take some light nourishment, On July 12 one of her 
physicians handed her # letter trom the King of the Belyiaus, inviting her 
t come to Belgium, at the same time iniorming her that the Queen of the 
Belgians would go to Vienna and there await the moment when the Empress 
should call her to Miramar. The Empress replied withoutdelay ,butin her letter 
did not in any way refer to the King’s invitation, simply confining herself 
to expressing her regret that she could not receive the Queen owing to want 
of room. But, notwithstanding this, the Kmpress seemed to be persuaded 
that the Queen would still pay her a visit, and asked the next day, at 
frequent intervals, whether the Queen had uot already arrived at 
‘Trieste. At the same time her condition grew worse, and her 
disquietude became so great that she scarcely touched food or drank 
even a drop of water during the whole day. In her surmises she 
Was right, tor the Queen of the Belgians arrived on July 14. At the formal 
desire of the Empress, her physician was forced to remain present during 
the interview. Two days afterwards Dr, Bulkens, director of the lunatic 
asylum at Gheel in Belgium, arrived at Miramar, and had a consultation 
with the three physicians we have already named. Dr. Bulkens commenced 
by informing his colleagues that he had becn commissioned by the King of 
the Belgians to convey the sufferer to Belgium. This communication cut 
short any further discussion, In a statement which was signed on July 17 
by the four physicians, Drs. lick, Riedel, and Machek declined all 1esponsi- 
bility should she be removed. M. Bulkens, on the contrary, declared that 
he would be answerable. 

The following days were devoted to the preparations for the Empress’s 
journey. The physicians were unanimously of opinion that she could only 
travel by rail. ‘he Emipress’s physician bad confided her to the care of 
Bulkens. To show how strong at this period were the influences whieh 
forced thoughts upom her mind, we may mention that on July 16 she wrote 
a letter to the Queen of the Belgians, in which, whiieexpies*ing the pleasure 
which the visit of her Majesty ad afforded, she at the sume time declared 
she wished to see her no more, This was « formal adieu, As soon as her 
growing agitation bad ceased, she equally refused to receive the visit of the 
Archduke Charles Louis, who bad already been to Miramar the previous 
autumn, when the Empress first returned trom Kome. The strength of the 
patient diminished at the same time in #n alarming manner, and then it 
became impossible to let her resume her walks ; indeed, it was with great 
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difficulty that she could be induced to take sufficient food. It was while in 
this condition that on July 29 the Empress left Miramar for her native 
country, followed by the best wishes of all who have the least feeling of 
humanity. 


GUNPOWDER PLOT AT MONTEVIDEO. 


THE following narrative of a plot, which has created a profound 
sensation in the River Plate, is drawn up from official sources and 
the personal knowledge of the writer :-— 


On June 30 @ German, named Wilhelm Hanstoffer, called upon M. 
Honoré, the manager of the Foreign Club in Montevideo, and informed him 
that he had been asked by a countryman, named Paul Neumayer, to assist 
him in driving a mine in connection with an engineering experiment, and 
offered 200 dols. (about £40) for one night’s work; adding that he wished 
to earn the money, but was afraid, trom the mystery and caution of 
Neumayer in pledging him to secrecy, and yet not fully communicating the 
object of the work, that there was something wrong about the matter. The 
work was to be executed in # house in course of demolition for rebuilding, 
situate at the back of the Government House, commonly called The Fort. 
By M, Honoré’s advice, this communication was repeated to the political 
chief, Colonel Bustamente, who immediately took measures to ascertain 
what was going on. In consequence of the information he received, the 
chief ordered a sufficient force to be placed in the neighbourhood of the fort, 
and, having Neumayer pointed ovt to him in the theatre, he remained there 
till the latter left, which he did at the time he was to meet Hanstoffer. 
Neumayer went direct to the place of appointment, followed by Colonel 
Bustamente, disguised with an old poncho and a straw hat. On the chief 
giving a signal preconcerted with the police, Neumayer made an attempt 
at flight, but was immediately surrounded, captured, and taken to the 
Cabildo. The police then entered the house indicated by Hanstoffer, where, 
in a small cellar, newly constructed, they found two barrels of gunpowder, 
three sacks, and a Rumford’s electric multiplier, in working order, and 
capable, according to Mr. Oldham, of the Telegraph-office, of igniting gun- 
powder at a distance of six miles. These articles were taken to the head 
police-office, and guards were placed in the house for the night. Neumayer 
refused to give any information, alleging that he had bought the house and 
had the right to use it for any experiments he liked, 

Next morning the Government ordered an inspection of the house and 
cellar by the Director-General of Public Works, assisted by an eminent 
builder, These gentlemen reported that there existed sufficient proof 
of an imtentioa to drive a mine in one direction, and that a 
hole had been broken through the wall of the cellar in 
another direction, probably for the same purpose, The “mine” had by 
this time become the topic of every conversation ; and some English naval 
officers, who had heard an exaggerated version of the story, had their 
curiosity excited ; and Mr. Havers, who for the last two years had been 
director of the scientific inspection of public works, offered to ascertain if 
there were any foundation for the alarming rumours in circulation, From a 
report subsequently drawn up by this gentleman it appears that heexamined 
the cellar, and, being made acquainted with the circumstances already 
narrated, came to the conclusion that there must be another operator, and 
that such ‘son must still be concealed in the drains, Returning through 
the fort, r. Havers communicated his opinion to the Minister of 
War, who asked him to repeat his reasons for his belief to the 
provisional governor, General Flores. The result was that General Flores 
requested Mr. Havers to require from Colonel Bustamente the necessary 
assistance, and to make a strict investigation. Guards were placed at the 
mouth of the main sewer, the streets were cleared, and all ts of the 
cellar were carefully inspected. The objects found proved that the operators 
were not ordinary labourers, and the hole in the wall was found to lead into 
the apparent drains of the house. Conceiving that the conspirators were 
either in this drain or the main sewer, Mr. Havers ordered a countermine 
to be sunk at the calculated junction of the two, and, going down himself, 
ascertained that no one was in that section of the main sewer, so far as it 
could be seen witha dark lantern. He then entered the house drain, which 
could only be done by creeping, on account of its small dimensions ; and 
here he found a man who retreated through the hole in the wall into the 
cellar, followed by Mr, Havers. The cellar, being guarded, the man was at 
once captured, having been already sixteen hours in the drains. Further 
investigations followed, after which the openings were closed up, guards set, 
and the search suspended, 

The prisoner, who was in his shirt sleeves and evidently much exhausted, 
gave the name of Louis Neumayer, but refused to make any statement until he 
learned that Paul Neumayer (no relation) was in custody, when he com- 
menced a confession. Pani Neumayer also lost all his emuer aeed on learning 
that hisco-labourer was in custody, and denounced as his principal employer 
Captain Den Eduardo Bertran, an officer who accompanied General Flores 
during the revolutions, indicating as accomplices several friends of Bertran, 
and declaring, by way of extenuation, that they only intended to destroy 
General Flores himself. An immediate search was made for Bertran, but 
he had already fled, His house, and the office at which he managed the com- 
missariat business of the Brazilian Hospital, were searched, but nothing was 
found which threw any light on the conspiracy. A timber merchant in 
Montevideo stated that he met him early on the morning of the Ist inst. in 
the suburbs, and that he asked the deponent not to divulge having seen him. 
It was soon ascertained by means of the submarine telegraph that Bertran 
had gone to Buenos Ayres, and thence, under an assumed name, to Rosario, 
en route for Santa Fé. It alsotranspired that, although the honse had been 
bought in Neumayer’s name, Bertran was surety for the payment of the 
purchase-money. Independent, therefore, of the confessions of the prisoners, 
the strongest suspicion rests on Bertran, Generai Suarez, Commandantes 
Mancini and Bergara, and Senores Torres and Marquez were arrested in the 
course of the evening on the Ist inst., and placed in separate confinement, 

On the 2nd Mr. Havers resumed his investigation. The pavement was 
taken up, the main sewer opened, footsteps discovered in it, ascertained to 
be those of Louis Neumayer, and at 150 ft. from the cellar an opening was 
found towards the windows of the saloon in which the Councils of State are 
held. From this bole a mine had been driven to within 6 ft. of the wall of 
the saloon, and in it were found the tools used by the operator, It appears 
from the report made by Mr. Havers to the Government that, in six or 
seven hours, with the aid of the other person expected to join in the work, 
the mine could have been extended under the floor and charged for the 
explosion. It was also proved that the cellar was constructed expressly for 
the purpose of concealing these operations, and that the works carried 
on in the house were merely a blind to cover the proceedings of 
the conspirators. From inquiries made at the foreign Consulates, it 
appears that the prisoner, Paul Neumayer, was formerly a sub-lieu- 
tenant in the Wirtemberg army, was cashiered and handed over tv the 
civil tribunals, convicted of forgery, and condemned to five years’ penal 
servitude. He offered his services to both sides during the revolutions in 
various projects for mining and for making Orsini bombs and detonating 
compounds for the destruction of human life. Louis Neumayer is said to 
have been mateof aslaver. Nothing having transpired to show that the other 
persons arrested had any hand in the iniquitous project, they have been set 
at liberty. The extradition of Bertran was demanded of the Argentine 
Government and immediately conceded ; but nothing further has been heard 
of him, and he is supposed to have fled into Chili. 

General Flores bas issued a manifesto, in which, whilst renewing his 
engagement to resign the dictatorship, with which he is temporarily 
invested, into the hands of the Legislature immediately after the elections 
in November, he declares that he will continue to pursue the course he has 
hitherto followed, and will never abuse the power intrusted to him. 


OoAL,—Sir Roderick Murchison, Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, in his report (just issued) to the Science 
and Art Department, states that he was called upon in the past year to 
express to the Secretary of State his opinion on the relative importance of 
the coal produce of various Beitiso colonies and foreign countries, Only 
two of the twenty-five colonies thas brought under his consideration contain 
any amount ef coal worthy of imperial notice—viz., New South Wales and 
Newfoundland. He has, however, some reason to believe that Natal, which 
was not officially brought to his attention, contains a considerable amount 
of coal, which, though its geological age has not been ascertained, would 
seem to be worthy of a colonial survey, sanctioned by the Home Govern- 
ment. New Zealand is another colony to which his attention was not 
called; in that island a considerable amount of coal, of secondary and 
tertiary age, is in course of development under the director of Dr, Hector, 
As to foreign countries, the amount of coal produce of any one of them, 
when placed in comparison with that of England, is very small, as 
appears by the following list prepared by Mr. Robert Hunt :—Prussia and 
other States of the Zollverein, 16,906,707 tons; United States, 14,593,659 ; 
France, 11,300,000; Belgiom, 9,758,223; Russia, 6,350,000; Austria, 
2,265,228 ; Spain, 144,293; sundry small States, 95,925: making a total of 
61,412,035 tons ; England, 98,150,587 tons. Hence it #ppears that England 
produces above a third more of true coal than all those countries united. 
Some foreign countries produce, it is true, a considerable quantity of brown 
coal, Germany and Austria yielding 7,246,173 tons of this inferior fuel. In 
reference to the proposed preparation of an estimate of the quantity of atill 
unwrought coal remaining in the British dominions, Sir R. Marchison states 
that, touching the coal-fields of the north of Kngland and Scotland, which 
are being surveyed, the Royal Commission, now sitting, will be fnrnished 
with much important knowledge through the researches of Professor 
Rawsay, Mr. H. Howell, Mr. E, Hull, Mr. A. Geikle, Mr. A. Green, and 
others ; while the small amount of coal existing in Ireland will be reported 
ou by Mr. Jukes, The duty of preparing an estimate of the probable amount 
of coal which now lies hiduen beneath the younger foru:ation of Britain must 
necessarily, for the most part, be executed by the Geological Survey ; which 
department could have executed the entire task of affording to Parliament 
and the public “a reliable approximation to the amount of unwrought coal 
in Great Britain,” but it would have been necessary to suspeod for many 
months the labours of a large portion of the surveyors, and this was not 
thought an advisable course, 
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ct? not if we know him, 


INNER LIFE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.—NO. 317. | then, relinquish his hold on this subje ott dght--and for another, 


MR, BEALES IN THE LOBBY, 


Mr. Braves and Colonel Dickson have lately been constant at- 
tendants in the lobby of the House of Commons, They came down 
to watch the course of the Parks Bill—a measure in which they 
naturally took much interest ; and, as these gentlemen have become 
historic personages, let us devote a few lines of our last article to 
Mr. Beales and Colonel Dickson, Mr, Beales we never saw 
in any other place than the lobby of the House of Commons. 
But from what we have seen of him here we have come to 
like him, No doubt numbers of our fellow-countrymen and 
countrywomen have a great horror of him. In the first place, 
he ia a political agitator, or, as he is more often called, a 
demagogue; and most respectable people, you know, without the 
least idea of the real meaning of the word, have a great repugnance 
to ademagogue. Something very much akin to that feeling which 
we in our young days were taught to entertain towards 
all Radicals, ‘and especially Radical leaders, such as Major 
Cartwright, Hunt, Sir Francis Burdett, &c., who were then leading 
the forlorn hope in the battle for a reform in Parliament, very much 
ike that which “him they call Dizzy,” at the head of his Tory 
regiment, has just achieved. Curious this, by-the-way, that in 
the lifetime of one man, not yet very ok, Tories should persecute 
Radical Reformers and ca adical Reform, Mr. Beales, then, as 
a demagogue has probably been imagined to be a very fierce and 
even ferocious and repulsive person ; but as he stands there, leaning 
on his stick and chatting with Mr. Mill, he does not answer at all 
to this ideal, He is, as you eee, tall; and not by any mean bad- 
looking—rather goodlooking, we should say ; and, 80 far from bein 
fierce, ferocious, repugnant—goodness and amiability are the spec 
characteristics of hiscountenance. There areno very strong intellectual 
developments discernible ; but neither is there any indication of 
weakness. On the whole, it is a good countenance—the face of a 
calm, good, sensible man, with a good deal of firmness of purpose ; 
and as we have looked at him we have more than once thought that, 
given the necessity for agitation, we ought to be glad that such a 
man—so honest, so calm, so firm, and yet so neg to the 
front to guide the agitation to the right end. Mr. les is, too, @ 
gentleman. Mr. James Hannay, in his sketch of the late member 
for Finsbury, says that Tom Dancombe was the last of the Radical 
gentlemen. But that was writtenin 1861. Now that the Tories have 
turned Radicals, Mr. Hannay will probably change his opinion. But, 
whether he does this or not, we must venture to assert that Mr, 
Beales is a gentleman. This, then, is Mr. Beales as he ap, ed to 
us, leaning on his stick chatting with Mr, Mill, and this the opinion 
which we have formed of him from converse with him and watching 
somewhat closely what he has said and done in the late conflict, 

NOT IN FAVOUR WITH THE TORIES, AND WHY ? 

We have intimated that many of our countrymen have a great 
horror of Mr, Beales. We were thinking then of people who live in 
the provinces, But there are gentlemen here who have the same 
feeling. Indeed, all the Tories and most of the Whigs hate and 
despise Mr. Beales, and cannot help showing their hatred and con- 
tempt. That tea-room episode proves how the Whigs dislike him ; 
for it was Whig Mr. Hankey, you will remember, that complained 
to the House that Beales and Dickson had desecrated that sacred 
place, And as to the Tories, they do not attempt to conceal their 
dislike. Thus, only last week, a Conservative gentleman rushed 
into the House and complained to the Serjeant-at-Arms that ‘that 
Beales” had placed a chair in the middle of the lobby and was sitting 
on it, The Serjeant inquired into the matter; and, finding that 
Mr. Beales was not sitting in the middle of the lobby but 
in an angle of it, did nothing, But here, as through 
a window, we perceive how hatred against poor Mr. Beales boils 
in the Conservative breast, Again, we ourselves had occasion to 
ask a Conservative gentleman for an order for the gallery, “ Yes, 
with pleasure,” was the reply, “ provided it is not for Beales or any 
of his fellows.” And now, perhaps, some of our readers may ask, 
“Why do the Tories thus hate Mr, Beales? Did he not help them 
to carry their bill?” ‘True, very true; and, curious enough, we 
ourselves asked this very question of a Conservative gentlemen in 
official position who does us the honour occasionally to chat with us, 
and this is the substance of his answer. “Ob, yes; he has hel 
to carry the bill, But then—hem! it was he and his fellows that 
made the bill s necessity. But for all this row we might have got 
on very well without a bill, or with a very moderate one.” Here, 
then, is a glimpse at the philosophy of the matter. And now 
we will give you the comment of a certain Radical upon this 
text, “Ah! but for Beales and his followers they think they 
might have got on very well—that is, kept in office, browsing com- 
fortably in official pastures—without a Reform Bill to bother them. 
But, with this agitation behind them, growing ever more fierce, 
as it would have done, two courses alone were open to them. Driven 
by Beales and his agitators, they must take the leap over the falls— 
shoot Niagara, as the Chelsea philosopher has it—or sidle out of the 
current and run ashore into the ‘cold shade’ once more, and 
perhaps remain there for years, Now, that cold shade—shadow, 
call it; shadow of death—they know well. For a long time they 
had been compelled to eit waiting there. It is very cold and very 
barren, and had become intolerable. Anything rather than thas! 
And so they took the leap. True, Beales helped them by clearing 
the way to that leap, Yes; but he and his fellows made the leap 
necessary, and him and his fellows they naturally hate: for, mind 

ou, it is a frightful leap for Conservatives to take, and they 
ow it.” 
COLONEL DICKSON, 

Colonel Dickson, the faithful colleague, or fidus achates, of Mr, 
Beales, is another sort of man altogether, He is, and looks, a 
soldier. Tall, lithe, wiry; face coloured by exposure to the sun of 
other climes than England, lighted up with a restless, sparkling eye, 
of the Irish sort, we should think. A capital fellow, we should deem, 
to execute orders and carry out plaos; but with hardly the calm 
wisdom and patience to form them, it was the gallant Colonel 
whom Mr, Whalley put under the gallery without leave. But 
here let us say that, undoubtedly, Mr. Whalley thought he 
had leave; for, whatever may be Mr, Whalley’s faults, let us 


be just to him, He is not the man to tell the doorkeepers that he 
had permission, knowing that be had not, And now, in ing with 
Colonel Dickson, a word or two about Mr, Speaker. me people 


have thought that Mr, Speaker, too, feela a strong dislike to the 
Colonel, and that he objected to place him conspicuously under the 

ery. This isa mistake, Whatever Mr. Speaker may think of 
the Colonel, he dwells in an empyrean where no vulgar passions find 
a pl To prove this, after the altercation between him and 
Whalley, Mr. Speaker, hearing that the Colonel was in the lobby, did 
of his own mere motion send a messenger graciously to invite him 
to come inte the House. 

DYING SESSION, 

Monday, And now the play is nearly over, and the curtain is 
about to drop. The performers are, as you see, almost ull gone, 
Disraeli is here, and one or two more Ministers of the Crown, But 
they have nothing to do, except that Mr. Attorney-General has to 
refuse one of Mr. Reardon’s impossible returns; and Mr. Corrie, 
our First Lord, has to grant a return to Colone: Sykes. The 
Ministerial programme is all worked out, here is not 
a single bill on the paper. On this day the House sat 
only twenty-five minutes, Tuesday, This day no House 
would have been possible, but for the coming down of Black Rod, 
whose appearance, by ancient custom, makes the House. The House 
then went to the bar of the House of Lords to hear the Royal assent 
given by Royal Commission to about forty bills, On its return no 
business was done, for the simple and sufficient reason that there 
was no business to do, Mr, Sheridan, though, gave notice that he 
should bring in hia bill to compel railway companies to establish 
communication between passengers and guards. A bill for this 
purpose he got passed this Seasion through this House, and to the 
third reading in the Upper House ; but, at that stage, the Lords im- 
pudently threw it out, without a word said, Wuil Mr, Sheridan, 


And, see, he is already preparing for anot 


too, on fire assurance; and, eventually, he will “ put that through” 


also, be sure, 
DEAD, 
Wednesday. We assembled on this the last day at a quarter to 
two, Asit was thought that no House was needed, no exertions 


were made to make one, Suddenly, however, Mr. Winterbotham, 
the new member for Stroud, appeared upon the scene, anxious to be 
sworn. Moreover, it turned out that there was a writ to be moved, 
Mr, Chatterton, the Irish Attorney-General, having taken a judge- 
ship, and consequently vacated his seat. Now, without a House, 
Mr. Winterbotham could not be sworn, nor could @ writ be moved ; 
haste, then, Taylor, and get a House, The case was to appearances 
desperate ; but promptly the gallant Colonel dispatched his scouts 
to the public offices, and one by one the officials dropped in, and, at 
last, the fortieth man arrived, and who should the fortieth man be 
but Disraeli, the Conservative chief, Of course he was received with 
a hearty cheer. The House then was made, the new member sworn, 
and the writ moved. Just in time; foronly a few minutes after the 
motion for a new writ had been made, the doorkeeper shouted out, 
“ Black Rod!” Sir Augustus Clifford, in all his glory of blue and 
gold, marched up the House; and all was over. It is true that Mr. 
Speaker retu to the House after Parliament was prorogued ; 
but he returned without the mace, his symbol of authority—that 
bauble had been delivered to a messenger, who was already on his 
way to the palace with it, where it is kept when the House is not in 
Session. Aud without the mace no Parliameatary business can be 
done; Mr, Speaker could not even mount to his chair. All he could 
do was just to gather the members around the table and courteously 
read her Majesty’s speech to them. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MACE, 


There is some mystery about the mace, which no authority that we 
know of dispels, After somereflection, it seems to us that this must be 
the explanation :—The Serjeant-at-Arms, who carries the mace, is 
really the Queen’s Serjeant. Originaily, he was sent down to the 
House, at its request, to enforce order. [he mace, then, we take to 
be a symbol of Royal authority, or of Royal authority delegated to 
the Parliament for such time as the Monarch permits Parliament to 
sit, When Pariiament, in obedience to her Majesty’s summons, 
assembles, her Majesty sends her Serjeant-at-Arms with the mace. 
When Parliament is prorogued the mace is returned to her Majesty. 
This would seem to be the philosophy of the mace ; but we are not 
atallsure. Perhaps Mr, May, in the next edition of his “ Parlia- 
mentary Practice,” will enlighten us upon this matter. And now, 
readers, once more, farewell! Farewell for six months; and then— 
what pleases Heaven, 


Imperial yoacliament. 


—— 
FRIDAY, AUGUST 16, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 

The Earl of DERBY stated that he proposed that Parliament should be 
prorogued on Wednesday. 

Their Lordships then betook themselves to the clearing up of the business 
before them. Several bills were advanced a stage. It was ordered that the 
Appropriation Bill should be read the third time that day. 

Lord LICHFIELD called attention to the necessity of some legislation for 
the better regulation of friendly societies, and at some length pointed out 
the evils which prevailed in connection with those societies, 

The Earl of DEVON promised to consider the subject during the recess, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

The Traffic Regulation (Metropolis) Bull and the Royal Military Canal 
Bill were read the third time and passed, 

On the order for considering the Lords’ reasons for disagreeing to certain 
of the Commons’ amendments to the Increase of the Episcopate Bill, Sir R. 
PALMER, who had taken charge of the measure, said that their Lordships 
had altered it in respect of such important points that he would not ask the 
House to proceed further with it this Session. Hetherefore moved that the 
Lords’ amendments be taken into considerationon that day month. The 
responsibility for adopting this course, and the consequent loss of the bill, 
rested, he remarked, entirely with those who in the other House of Par- 
liament thought that public funds, and not private subscriptions, should be 
relied upon for founding the proposed new bishoprics, and that, if founded at 
all, itshould be upon the same principle as that which regulated the 
appointment of bishops having seats in Parliament. The motion was 


agreed to. —— 
SATURDAY, AUGUST 17. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
The House sat a short time on Saturday, and put several bills forward a 


stage. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 19, 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Some bills having been disposed of, 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY stated that the report of the Ritgal 
Commission was being sent round to the Commissioners to be signed, after 
which it would be laid before her Majesty, and, if approved, published, 

The Earl of SHAFTESBURY complained bitterly of the delay which had 
taken place in producing the report. It would be impossible now for him 
to proceed with the Clerical Vestments Bill this Session. 

The Archbishop of CANTERBURY and the Bishop of LONDON defended the 
Commission, and the matter dropped, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
7 House held a short sitting, but the business done had no public in- 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 20, 

Both Houses sat for a short time to fiush off the remaining business, and 
thus prepare for the prorogation. 

In the Lords, the Commons’ amendments to the Skipton Grammar School 
Bill were considered and agreed to; and the bill (No, 2) to make provision 
for the expenses of fortifications was read the third time and passed. 

The Commons, in like manner, gave the finishing touch to their remaining 
business, and then attended in the House of Lords to hear the Royal Assent 
given to forty-two bills, including the Appropriation Bill, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 21, 
THE QUEEN'S MESSAGE, 


On Wednesday afternoon Pariiament was prorogued by commission. There 
were not many peers present, and only a very few ladies, The House of 
Commons having been summoned in the usual form at two o'clock, the Lord 
Chancellor, one of the Commissioners, read the following Royal Speech — 

: My Lorps AND GENTLEMEN, 

am happy to be enabled to release you from the labours of along a‘ 
more than usually eventful Session, and to offer you my pooh Ber 
for the successful diligence with which you have applied yourselves to your 
Parliamentary duties. 

My relations with foreign countries continue on a friendly footing, 

At the commencement of the present year great fears were entertained 
that differences which had arisen between France and Prussia might have 
led to a war of which it was impossible to foresee the ultimate result, 
Happily, the advice tendered by my Government and by those of the other 
neutral States, aided by the moderation of the two Powers chiefly interested, 
sufficed to avert the threatened calamity; and I trust that no ground at 
present exists for apprehending any disturbance of the general peace, 

The communications which I have made to the reigning Monarch of 
Abyssinia, with a view to obtain the release of the British subjects whom 
he detains in bis dominions, have, | regret to say, thus far proved ineffectual 
I have therefore found it necessary to address to him a peremptory demand 
for their immediate liberation, and to take measures for supporting that 
demand, should it ultimately be found necessary to resort to force. 

The treasonable couspiracy in Lreland, to which I have before called your 
attention, broke out in the early part of the present year in a fatile attempt 
at insurrection. That it was suppressed, almost without bloodshed, is due 
not more to the discip.ined valour of my troops, and to the admirable con- 
duct of the police, than to the general loyalty of the population and the 
absence of any token of sympathy with the insurgents on the part of any 
considerable portion of my subjects. I rejoice that the supremacy of the 
law was vindicated without imposing on me the painful necessity of sacri- 
ficing a single life. 

The bill for the abolition of certain lecal exemptions from taxation en- 
nea me to oe muyvelt = a oecal concession made, in auticipation, by 
the Emperor of the French, whereby several Ke: r yhic! 
pressed heavily upon British shipping. SE ee Sere ae 

I have concluded a postal convention with the United S| 
whereby the rate of postage between the two countries om os ainnaet 
by one half, and further arrangements are in progress for increasing the 
intercourse between this country and the continent of North America. 

The Act for the union of the British North American provinces is the 
final accomplishment of a scheme long contemplated, whereby those colo- 
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nies, now combined in one dominion, may be expected not only to gaj 
additional strength for the purposes of defence against external aggr: : 
but may be united among themselves by fresh ties of mutual interest at it 
attuched to the mother country by the only bonds which can effectual] 
secure such important dependencies—those of loyalty to the Crown pee 
attachment to British connection, 

GENTLEMEN OF 1i'/E HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

T thank you for the liberal supplies which you have voted for the public 
service. 

My LORDS AND GENTLEMEN, x 

I have had great satisfaction in giving my assent to a bill for amendin 
the representation of the people in Parliament. I earnestly trust that “ued 
extensive and liberal measure which you have passed may effect a durabts 
settlement of a question which has long engaged public attention 3 and that 
the large number of my subjects who will be for the first time admitteq re 
the exercise of the elective franchise may, in the discharge of the duti : 
thereby devolved upon them, prove themselves worthy of the confidence 
which Parliament has reposed in them, os 

It is gratifying to me to find that the lengthened consideration whic} 
you have necessarily given to this important question has not prevented 
your entering on many subjects to which your attention was directed at the 
commencement of the Session, and particularly to such as have immedi te 
reference to the well-being of the industrial classes, _ 

I have had especial pleasure in giving my assent to bills for extending to 
various trades, with such modifications as have been found necessary er > 
provisions of the Factory Acts, the success of which has proved the pos i 
bility of combining effectual protection to the labour of women a a 
children with a due consideration for the interests of the trades immediate! 
concerned, y 

1 confidently anticipate from the operation of the present Acts the same 
improvement in the physical, social, and moral condition of the workin 
classes which has been found to accompany the application of the Act te 
those trades to which they have been hitherto confined. 4 

The restraints alleged to be imposed on workmen and their employers by 
trade unions and other associations appeared to me to call for inquiry; and 
the revelations derived from the examinations before the Commission to 
which you gave your legislative sanction, have disclosed a state of things 
“ae - Len your mans earnest attention, ee 

he adm’ ation of the poor laws, which generally has conf 
benefit on the community, and especially on the poor "Waites tee 
constant supervision ; and I have readily assented to a bill which applied 
to the metropolis alone, will tend to equalise the pressure of taxation and 
improve the treatment of the sick poor, whose condition will be greatly 
benefited by your well-considered legislation. . 

The bill for the regulation of the merchant shipping contains important 
provisions calculated to add to the health and comfort of those engaged in 
the mercantile marine. 

These and other valuable amendments of the law have been the result of 
your labours during the present Session; and in returning to your homes 
you will carry with you the gratifying consciousness that your time and 
pains have not been misapplied, and that they have resulted in a series of 
measures which I hope and earnestly prey may contribute to the welfare 
of the country and the contentment and happiness of my people, 


THE SESSION AND PARLIAMENTARY CHANCES. 


THE Session of Parliament, which was prorogued on Wednesday 
Ang. 21, was opened in presence of the Queen on Tuesday, Feb. 5 
and has therefore lasted, Sundays and Easter and Whitsuntide holi- 
days included, exactly six months and sixteen days--a period some- 
what about a week longer than the Sessions of late years have ex- 
tended to, During that time the Lords sat on 93 days, or for 219 
hours, being on an average about two hours and twenty minutes at 
each sitting. Their Lordships divided thirty-five times, The Com- 
mons sat on 127 days, or for 928 hours, being on an average upwards 
of seven hours and twenty minutes at each sitting, There were 154 
divisions in the Commons during the Session, The “counts-ont ’ 
were unusually few in number, being limited to seven in all—one on 
March 21, when forty were not present at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing ; two on May 29, the firat day of the morning sittings held tu 
facilitate the progress of the Reform Bill; three on June 24, upon 
a motion for adjournment; four on July 16. on the third reading of 
Sir C. O'Loghlen’s Libel Bill; five on July 23, when Captain Vivian 
was about to call attention to the service of the troops in New 
Zealand ; six on July 25, on the Lords’ amendments on the Offices 
and Oaths Bill; and seven on July 30, when the House reassembled 
for the evening sitting. Since Aug. 15, 1865, numerous changes 
have taken piace in each branch of the Legislature. To take first the 
House of Lords, it is found that thirty-five peers have died, as 
follows :—Marquises Camden, 67; Exeter, 71; Lansdowne, 50; 
Waterford, 52. Earls Bathurst, 76; Beauchamp, 37; Brownlow, 
24 ; Camperdown, 54 ; Chesterfield, 61 ; Craven, 57; Donoughmore, 
43; staan tea Harrington, 21; Kingston, 69 ; Kinnoul, 81; 
Lanesborough ([rish representative), 71 ; Limerick, 53; Mayo (Lrish 
representative), 70; Pomfret, 42; Rosslyn, 64. Viscounts Clifden, 
41; Gort (Lrish representative), 75, The Bishop of Rochester, 69, 
Barons Bayning, 69; Clinton, 74; Feversham, 69; Gray of Gray 
(Scotch ee 68 ; Glenelg, 83; Llanover, 64; Monteagle, 
76 ; Northbrook, 70; Plunket (Bishop of Tuam), 74; Ponsonby, 59 ; 
Rivers, 56; Vernon, 62, Five peerages have become extinct— 
namely, the earldom of Pomfret and the baronies of Bayning, 
Glenelg, Lianover, and Ponsonby, The successors to the titles of 
Donoughmore, Clifden, and Monteagle are as yet minors ; while, on 
the other hand, the Duke of Hamilton, the Marquis of Ormonde, and 
the Earl of Eldon have attained their majority since the Parliament 
was called. The representative peers who have been elected to fill the 
vacancies caused by death are Viscount Powerscourt and Viscount 
Templetown in the Peerage of Ireland, and the Earl of 
Lauderdale in the of Scotland. The successor to 
the late Earl of Mayo has not yet been chosen, The see 
of Rochester has been filled by the appointment of Dr, 
Claughton, Nine new peerages have been created. Sir Charles 
Wood has become Viscount Halifax; Sir E. B, Lytton, Lord 
Lytton; Sir Francis Baring, Lord Northbrook; Sir W. Jolliffe, 
Lord Hylton ; Colonel Douglas-Pennant, Lord Penrhyn; Sir Hugh 
Cairns, Lord Caims; Lord President M‘Neill, Lord Colonsay ; Sir 
gobn Romilly, Lord Romilly ; Sir Hugh Rose, Lord Strathnairn, 
Six Irish peers have been granted peerages of the United Kingdom ; 
Lord ero f has become Lord Meredyth; Viscount Boyne, 
Lord Brancepeth; the Earl of Dunraven, Lord Kenry; Lord 
Henniker, Lord Hartismere; Viscount Monck, Lord Monck ; while 
Lord Clermont retains the same title. The Earl of Caithness 
is now a Lord of Parliament, as Baron Barrogill; and thus one of 
the peerages of Scotland has been merged into that of Great 
Britain. Iwo Barons have received earldoms—Lord Dartrey is now 
the Earl of Dartrey, and Lord Wodehouse is Earl of Kimberley, Of 
the eighteen new titles which have been added to the roll of their 

ps’ House, ten are due to Earl Russell—viz., the earldoms of 
Dartrey and Kimberley, the viscounty of Halifax, and the baronies 
of Barrogill, Claremont, Kenry, Meredyth, Monck, Northbrook, and 
oe Eight stand to the account of the Earl of Derby—namely, 
Lords Brancepeth, Cairns, Colonsay, Hartismere, Hylton, Lytton, 
Penrhyn, and Strathnairn, The average age of the peers who have 
died is sixty-one years, as against sixty-seven duriug the Parlia- 
ment of 1859-65. In the six years of Lord Palmerston’s rule 
during the last Parliament, ten peerages were created, as against 
eighteen in the two years’ existence of the present. ‘I'ne House of 
Commons has lost only twelve members by death—a number far 
below the average. The proportion of deaths has been nine Liberals to 
three Conservauives, Liberals: Mr. G, R. Barry, 41; Mr. J. B. 
Dillon, 52; the Hon. J. ©, Dandas, 57; Mr. R. C. Hanbury, 43; the 
ok Hon. Colonel Herbert, 50; Mr. F. D, Goldamid, 53; Lord 
P merston, 81; Mr. Scholefield, 58; Colonel Lloyd Watkins, 63. 
Conservatives : Sir Minto Farquhar, 57 ; 
Morgan Treherne, 64. Fourteen have become peers—ninve by suc- 
cession and five by creation, The M.P.s who have gone to the 
Upper House by succession are the Hon, T. G. Baring, the Karl of 
Brecknock, Lord Burghley, the Hon. A. W. Cust, the Hon, W. E. 
Duncombe, the Hon. F, Lygon, Lord Stanhope, the Hon. C. 
Trefusis, and the Earl of iyrone. The five who have been 
called to the Upper House ‘by patent are Colonel Douglus- 
Pennant, Lord Heoniker, Sir W. Jolliffe, Sir E. B. Lytton, 
and Sir Charles Wood. Eleven are Conservatives and three are 
Liberals, Ten M.P.s who were returned at the general election have 
resigned their seats, Seven are Conservatives—Major Cust, Mr. 
Ker, Sir E. Kerrison, Mr. Humphery, Mr. Leslie, General Lindsay, 
and Mr. Taverner Miller, Three are Liberals—Sir David Dundas, 
Captain Gridley, and Mr. Pouleit Scrope, Two Conservative 


Mr, Lort Phillips, 55; Mr. 
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embers— ( . 
‘é other constituencies, Eleven members have vacated their seats 


ing appointed to office. Of these ten are Conservatives, and 
coy tare Hen raised to the judicial bench. ‘Thus—Sir W. Bovill 
is Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; Sir H. Cairns, Lord Justice 
of Appeal in Chancery ; Mr. George, Puisne Judge of the Irish 
Court of Queen’s Bench ; Sir F. Kelly, Chief Baron of the Exchequer; 
Mr. Miller, Judge in the Irish Court of Bankruptcy; Mr. Morris, 
Puisne Judge in the Irish Court of Common Pleas; Mr. G, Patton, 
Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland ; Sir J, Rolt, Lord Justice of bons ; 
Mr. Walsh, Master of the Rolls in Ireland ; Mr. Whiteside, Lord ict 
Justice of Ireland. Only one Liberal appointment bas been made, 
and that was when Lord Clarence Paget obtained the command 
of the Mediterranean fleet in May, 1866, Seventeen members 
were unseated in the first Session of this Parliament, in the pro- 
rtion of twelve Liberals to five Conservatives. The Liberals were 
Sir J. Acton, Mr. R, Campbell, Sir R. Clifton, Mr. E. M, Fenwick, 
Sir H. Hoare, Mr. G. W. Leveson-Gower, Mr. Labouchere (since 
returned for Middlesex), Mr. Morley, Mr. Parry (since re-elected for 
Boston), Mr. Pender, Mr. Schneider, and Mr. A. W. Young. Con- 
servatives :—Mr, Ferrand, Mr. Fleming, Mr. Forsyth, Mr. Mills, and 
Mr. Westropp. Of the fifty-six new members of the House of 
Commons, thirty-two are Conservatives and twenty-four are Liberals, 
Besides these, forty-eight re-electiona have taken place on the ac- 
ceptance of office—thirty-nine Coneervatives and nine Liberals. The 
Conservative party has lost seven seats—viz., Aberdeenshire, Devon- 
rt (two), Bridgwater, Petersfield, Waterford, and Coventry. The 
iberals have lost four—-Brecon, Bridgnorth, Helston, and Sandwich. 
‘{wenty-five contested elections have taken place in the two years— 
nineteen in boroughs and six in counties, 
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THE MEETING AT SALZBURG. 


A PERSONAGE of such importance as the Emperor Napoleon 
cannot say anything, do anything, or go anywhere, without 
“the reason why” being looked for, and inthe end, by what- 
ever clouds it may be obscured, found. Of course it is not 
for nothing that he has gone to Salzburg; and, equally of 
course, the reason put forward for his journey there is not. the 
true one, It is quite natural and becoming that the Emperor 
Napoleon should pay a visit of condolence to the bereaved 
relatives of Maximilian ; but politicians are determined to see 
a great deal more than that in the journey to Salzburg. 
The French papers protest, with a very significant air, that 
the visit really means nothing more than what it has been 
officially declared to mean, The Prussian papers laugh at 
the notion of its veiling any project of alliance, hinting, at 
the same time, that it would be very dangerous to entertain 
any such project as against Prussia; and the Austrian 
journals, while admitting that the possibility of forming an 
alliance, to include France, Austria, Italy, Turkey, and even 
England, has been discussed, declare that, for the present, 
there is no intention of giving effect to the scheme, 

This project of a quintuple alliance against the possible 
encroachments of Prussia and Russia would suit France ad- 
mirably, and it would be all that Turkey could desire ; but it 
is less calculated to advance the interests of Austria; 
it is difficuls to understand what Italy could hope 
to gain by it; and it is not likely that England would 
accede to it unless Russia had given unmistakuble signs of 
an intention to hurry on the dismemberment of Turkey by 
active military measures, It is an awkward thing, but 
England really does not know what she wants on the Con- 
tinent, ternal peace would, it is true, satisfy her com- 
pletely ; but that is a thing to be prayed for, not to be 
expected, But, once allow that peace is to be broken, and 
England scarcely knows whether it would be most to her 
advantage that France should beat Prussia or Prussia France ; 
that Prussia should beat Austria or Austria Prussia ; while, 
if Austria and France were to renew their old contest for 
supremacy in Italy, opinion in this country would again be 
divided as to which of the combatants ought to receive our 
good wishes and support. 

If there were no such thing as the Kastern question—that 
is to say, if Turkey were strong enough to manage her own 
affairs and to prevent other Powers from interfering in them— 
our sympathies in England would be altogether with Germany. 
A strong Germany would be a barrier against France on the 
one hand and against Russia on the other; and the stronger 
Germany became the better we should be pleased, But, as it 
is, we cannot help being troubled by a misgiving that a strong 
Germany, with a numerous and powerful fleet, might become 
the ally of Russia in the East. At the present moment that 
enlargement of Prussia which goes by the name of the North 
German Confederation is fast becoming a maritime Power ; 
and its fleet, joined to that of Russia, may some day 
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war with Russia about the interminable Eastern ques- 
tion, we should wish to make another blockading ex- 
cursion to the Baltic. If the most probable of all wars should 
break out—-a war between France and Prussia—we should 
fear, if France proved victorious, that not only the Rhine 
frontier, but Belgium, would be claimed by the conquerors ; 
while if Prussia gained the upper hand, her value as 
an ally to Russia would be greatly increased, and the 
danger of the formation of a Russo-Prussian league to keep 
down France and to settle the Eastern question without the 
intervention and in a manner contrary to the interests of 
England, would be greater than ever, Accordingly, it seems 
to us, every exertion ought. to be made to remove such dif- 
ficulties as may still exist in the way of a good understanding 
between France and Prussia; and it is satisfactory to think 
that this is a cardinal point in the policy of Lord Stanley, 

But though it is quite clear that, apart from all reasons of 
humanity, we are bound by most important interests to do all 
that lies in our power to prevent a conflict between France 
and Prussia, it is not at all clear what our policy ought to be 
if such a lamentable, but by no means improbable, thing 
should take place. As to what we should do in the future 
we can best judge by referring to what we have done in the 
past ; and in regard to the recent Luxemburg dispute which, 
at one time, seemed to have rendered war inevitable, the part 
played by England was one of absolute neutrality, Perhaps 
it was found necessary to put a little more pressure on Prussia 
to make her give up the pretended right of garrisoning 
Luxemburg, than it was on France to induce her to 
abandon her scheme of purchase; but, on the whole, 
the affair was so well managed that England did not 
seem to lean to one sidemore than tothe other. But the task 
of Lord Stanley was, after all, easy compared to what it 
would have been if, instead of being on the point of fighting, 
the two great rival Powers had actually drawn the sword, 
Prussia would infallibly have purchased the aid of Russia by 
a promise of assistance in the Kast ; and England would have 
found herself forced to go to war, either against France, with 
the understanding that Prussia was to do nothing in the East 
contrary to our interests and wishes ; or against Prussia, with 
the understanding that France was to content herself with a 
moderate “rectification of frontier” on the Rhine, and that 
she was to respect absolutely the independence of Belgium. 

If, as all the French, all the Austrian, and some of the 
Prussian papers seem to believe, the continent of Europe is 
about to be divided into two camps, with Russia and Prussia 
on one side, and France, Austria, and Italy on the other, then 
it really seems more likely that England, if positively forced 
to make a selection, would join the latter combination, 
which could at any moment count on the co-operation of 
Turkey. Whatever happens, England is as sure to support 
Turkey, directly or indirectly, as Russia is to.attack it ; and, 
if we support Turkey, we must naturally ally ourselves with 
Turkey’s other supporters, 

We may here point out that an alliance between England, 
Austria, and France against Prussia and Russia is nothing 
new. Jn 1814 just such an aliiance was formed on both sides 
by a secret treaty entered into at Vienna during the disputes 
of the Congress, and which was only not made public because 
the return of Napoleon had the effect of uniting all Europe 
against him, That the “quintuple alliance” spoken of by 
the Austrian papers has really been formed, we cannot believe ; 
but it is just the alliance that the knowledge of a thorough 
understanding between Prussia and Bussia would be sure to 
invite. 

=—=—=—____—_—z 


THE DoG LICENSE.—* A Surveyor of Taxes” writes to say that we were 
wrong last week in attributing to the body to which he belongs the duty 
of looking after the collection of the dog license, a duty, he says, which 
appertains to the officers of Excise ; and he requests us to “ put the saddle on 
the right horse.” Now we would very willingly comply with this request if 
the right horse can be discovered; but there is some difficulty about that, 
even by our correspondent’s own showing. The duty of collecting the dog 
tax used to belong to the department of taxes; our correspondent says it 
has been transferred, like other licenses, to the Excise branch of the Inland 
Revenue ; the Excise officials do not perform it, and, “ A Surveyor of Taxes” 
says, endeavour to shift the task of looking after the “ intolerable nuisance " 
caused by stray and unlicensed dogs to the police. To clear the streets of 
ownerless curs may be the proper work of the police ; but to see that the 
Exchequer is not defrauded is undoubtedly that of officers of the Inland 
Revenue department—and we leave the “ Taxes" and the “ Excise” to 
settle between themselves the point as to which branch ought to see to it 
that no one keeps a dog without complying with the law. The following 
letter, which soreree the other day in the 7imes, bears out what we have 
said about the difficulty of finding the “ right horse '":—“Sir,—I cannot ges 
any information concerning this tax—how it is going to be enforced. I 
have taken out a license for my dogs, and a few others about here have done 
the same; but it is quite optional on our part to do so. We have no in- 
structions, no orders from the police, and the consequence is nobody cares to 
take out a license. The police say they have no orders, and the hundreds of 
dogs without licenses are taken no notice of by the authorities. The result 
will be that none of us will take out any licenses for the future. The law 
is a dead letter—no machinery to enforce it, consequently no licences taken, 


A LITERARY PIANO.—Mr. Pratt, of Alabama, is the inventor of a type- 
writing machine, lately exhibited to the London Society of Arts, which is 
said to print a man’s thoughts twice as fast as he can write them with the 
present process. By a sort of piano arrangement the letters are brought in 
contact with carbonised paper, which is moved by the same manipulation. 
The machine is compact and simple, and can be made for 1 dola, with a 
handsome profit. Its feasibility is manifest. Legal copying and the writing 
and delivery of sermons and lectures, not to speak of letters and editorials, 
will undergo a revolution as remarkable as that effected in books by the 
invention of printing, and the weary of learning penmanship in 
schools will be reduced to the requirement of the art of writing one’s own 
signature and playing on the literary piano above described, or rather on its 
improved successors.— Missouri Republican. 

DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT FOREST.—In the course of the excavations 
at the West Dock Works, Hull, the navvies have come upon a stratum of 
dark soil, in which a number of trees in horizontal positions were met with, 
They are oak, and in excellent condition, and remarkably hard. Besides 
these interesting remains of a long past age, a large number of acorns and 
hazel nuts were found, and some oyster and mussel shells. The discover: 
is the more interesting to geologists, seeing that trees were found at a dept 
of about 19ft. below,the water line of the river. The wood was of a 
similar nature to that found when the Victoria Dock extension was in pro- 
gress, and goes far to prove the correctness of the supposition that Holder- 
ness and this part of the river were once covered with a dense forest. The 
trees at the Victoria Dock were found at about the same depth. Several 
eminent geologists, we understand, have visited the West Dock, and exa- 
mined the wood and the ground. It is said that many gentlemen have 
secured pieces of the oak, and had fancy articles made ont of it, The 
oyster shells are characterised as very much larger than those ordinarily 
seen, but no remains of other fish were found, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HER MAJESTY, accompanied by the junior members of the Royal family, 
arrived at Windsor from Osborne on Tuesday, and proceeded in the evening 
to Scotland, vii Kelso, where she arrived on Wednesday morning on a visit 
to the Duke and Duchess of Roxburghe at Floors Castle. Her Majesty 
received a most cordial reception from the people of Kelso and the border 
generally, 

THE PRINCE OF WALES paid a flying visit to his West Norfolk estate 
prior to his departure for Germany. New wings are now being added to 
Sandringham Hall, and commodious farm premises are also being erected 
for the Royal home farm. 

THE KING OF THE GREEKS, brother to the Princess of Wales, arrived 
in London on a visit to this country on Saturday last. His Majesty re- 
embarked at Dover, en route for the Continent, on Wednesday. 


His ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE has gone to Germany 
for a few weeks, 


THE VICEROY OF EGYPT has just forwarded to the French Socicty of 
Men of Letters, through Nubar Pacha, a sum of 25,000f., to found a free 
admission to the College Chaptal. 

THE EMPRESS RUGENIE, on the occasion of the féte on the 15th inst., 
ordered a sum of 60,800f. to be distributed among the seventy-six societies 
of Maternal Charity whose organisation bas been approved. 

CounT HENRY ESTERHAZY has just married Countess Rowr, daughter 
of the celebrated songstress Sontag. 


THE EARL OF ANNESLEY will be the new Irish representative peer in 
succession to the late Earl of Mayo. 


LORD AND LADY AMBERLEY have gone to the United States. 


THE KING OF DENMARK has given Iceland a Constitution, which is 
about to be submitted to the representative body of that island (the 
Altthing) for its approval. 

DR. TRAVERS TWISsS has been appointed Queen's Advocate, in the place 
of Dr. Phillimore, who succeeds to the vacancy in the Admiralty Court 
caused by the resignation of Dr, Lushington. 

CHIEF JUSTICE CHASE is said to pay an income tax on 700,000dols. Ten 
years ago he was & poor man, 

DR. TOWNSEND will be the new Judge of the reconstituted Irish 
Admiralty Court. 

THE REV. NEWMAN HALL sailed from Liverpool for New York, last 
Saturday, in the Cunard steam-ship Cuba, Mr, Hall intends, we believe, to 
make a lengthened tour through Canada and the United States, 

MR. JOHN STUART MILL has had conferred u him the highest 
honours at the disposal of the law faculty of the University of Halle. 

MR. Hussey, High Sheriff of Dublin, has been fined £50 by the Lord 
Chief Justice, for not answering to his name when called in the Dublin 
Commission Court. 

Sik F. CROSSLEY, who ten years since gave £30,000 for the formation of 
a public park in Halifax, has given an additional £6300, tne interest of 
which is to be devoted to the maintenance of the park. 

THE SUEZ CANAL WORKS last year absorbed a sum of about £2,520,000 
sterling. 

TuE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN AND ST. PAUL, Venice, has been burnt down, 
and several pictures by the great masters destroyed, Titians's painting of 
* Peter the Martyr" being amongst them, 

THE DIRECTORS OF THK CRYSTAL PALACE have entered into a con- 
tract with the Hamilvon Windsor Ironworks Company, of Liverpool, for 
the erection of 145ft. of the north end of the Crystal Palace, recently 
destroyed by fire. 

PRIZEFIGHTERS are to be disfranchised in Michigan, 

A PLEASURE-BOAT, containing twelve excursionists, was capsized in the 
Humber on Tuesday afternoon, when ten of the party were drowned, 

EIGHT OR NINE CASES OF SUNSTROK E—most of them fatal—occurred in 
Essex during the past few days, owing to the great heat of the weather, the 
persons affected being generally those engaged in field labour, 

BETWEEN MEMPHIS AND NASHVILLE is the following inscription on a 
signboard at a railroad crossing :—‘* Look out for the Ingine wen the wisle 
bloes or rings.” 

THE SESSIONAL CROWN PROSECUTOR has been instructed to prosecute 
@ number of the persons who took @ prominent part in the Orange demon- 
stration at Bangor on the 12th of July. 

A LARGE NUMBER OF THE OPERATIVES AT LUTON are thrown ont 
of employment, in consequence of straw bonnets having given place to little 
patches of gauze, lace, and rivbons, 

AN OHIOAN is said to have invented and patented a knitting-machine, 
which can knit fifty pairs of stockings in a day, and isso simple that a child 
can manage it, 

A WALLACHIAN was recently arrested on the stairs of his hotel at Ems 
for asking for a light for his cigar from a gentleman descending the stairs. 
The gentleman was the King of Prussia. 

THE STROUD ELECTION, rendered necessary by the resignation of Mr. 
Scrope, took place on Tuesday, and resulted in the return of the Liberal 
candidate, the numbers at the close of the poll being :—Winterbotham (L), 
570; Dorrington (C), 508: majority, 62. 

THE NEW LINE OF RAILWAY between King’s-cross and Edgware was 
opened to the public on Wednesday. 

A PAUPER in Preston Workhouse has just come into a small fortune of 
£6000. The recipient of this piece of luck has been nearly eight years in 
the house, 

MR. J. WADDELL, public accountant, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street , 
has been appointed, in Vice-Chancellor Stuart's court, additional official 
liquidator to the Marine Estates Company, 


COLHUM, & lunatic joiner, of Preston, who had been in the habit of get- 
ting on high walls to pray, in order that he might be nearer heaven, fe)l 
from the aqueduct at Livesey, Blackburn, a few days ago, and was picked 
up in a dying state. 

NEWSPAPERS for the negro population of the United States, euch, at 
least, as are edited and published by them, are eight in number, published 
in San Francisco, New Orleans, Baltimore, New York, Philadelphia, 
Brooklyn, and Cincinnati. One of these, that published at New Orleans, is 
a daily, with an issue of 10,000, the others g weekly, and with an 
average circulation of perhaps 3000, 


THE HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL opened on Tuesday morning with 
great success. The early service in the cathedral, in the musical pert of 


| which most, if not all, the members of the three choirs took part, was attended 


by a very large congregation. The civic authorities were there, in accordance 
with traditional custom, attired in their robes of office. 

LORD HUBER’ CANNING, now Lord Dunkellin, will, it is understood, be 
invited to fill the seat for the county of Galway, rendered vacant by the death 
of his brother ; and, should he consent, he is not unlikely to be opposed. The 
name of the Hon. Luke Gerald Dillon, eldest son to Lord Olonbrock, and 
private secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is also mentioned in 
connection with the vacancy. 

REBECCA NETHERTON, the wife of a labouring man residing at Polsco, 
in the parish of St. Winnow, East Cornwall, was delivered, on the 3rd inst., 
of three children, of whom two—a boy and a girl—survive. The Queen bas 
been graciously pleased to forward to the mother a donation of £2, in con- 
sideration of this addition of two to her previous family of five children, 


AT CRAYFORD, KENT, a young fellow named Skinner, during a romp 
with a young woman named Millis, took up a gun—said to have been left 
loaded and capped to be in readiness for shooting depredatory birds—and 
saying ‘I'll shoot you, Eliza!” pulled the trigger, and killed the poor girl 
instantly, 

A RESPECTABLY-DRESSED MAN, of about thirty years of age, went to 
the top of the column in the Place Venddme, on Monday evening, and, after 
throwing his hat over the railings, motioned the passengers below to keep 
clear, and then threw himself over. He struck the cornice, then the 
pedestal, and afterwards the iron railing, falling, & bleeding corpse, on the 
pavement. The body, not being recognised, was removed to the Morgue, 

THE LATE EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN, according to authoritative documents 
just published, made @ proposition to Juarez, through the United States 
Government, offering to retire from Mexico until the permanency of the 
empire could be decided by the people. Mr. Seward declined to entertain 
the proposition, not recognising the right of Maximilian to represent any 
portion of the empire. 

Miss FRAY (who is so well known in the law courts), by a recent decision 
of the Master of the Rolls, will come in for much property at Lianfair 
Waterdine, near Knighton, between Herefordshire and Radnorshire. Mise 
Fray has just visited Lianfair Waterdine, where she was very warmly 
received, the people of the neighbourhood looking upon her as an injured 
person. 

THE COMMITTEE charged with the onerous duty of providirg for the 
reception of the Belgian volunteers brought its labours to a close on Tues- 
day. Notwithstanding the sum required to carry out in a liberal and satis- 
factory manner the hospitable designs of the English volunteers was large, 
it is pleasing to find that more than enough was subscribed. Complimentary 
votes to Colonel Loyd-Lindsay, the acting president, and to the hon. treasurer 
and secretary, formed an appropriate termination to the labours of the 
committee. 

TWO FEARFUL COLLIERY EXPLOSIONS took place on Tuesday ; one near 
Ashton, in Lancashire, and the other at Longton, in Cumberland. In the 
former fourteen lives were lost, and the disaster is said to have been occa- 
sioned by the firing of ashot. In the latter the Joss of life was not so great, 
but the explosion appears to have been one of extraordinary violence, the 
report being heard at a distance of three-quarters of a mile. Two colliera 
were killed, leaving each of them a widow and children to lament their loss, 
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THE PARIS EXHIBITION. — : 

THE subject of our Engraving, the Turkish café, is the place with 
which everybody winds np who has been strolling along the avenue of 
sphinxes, or looking at the Arab barber, or the filigree jeweller, or 
paying a visit to the camel-house, or the dens under the Tunisian 
palace, or has been cooling in the mosque. The Turkish café is a 
pleasant retreat after all this, for the coffee there is genuine, and, 
though there is that indescribable, faint, eye-steeping odour which 
comes from the fumes of the light gold-threaded tobacco of the 
Moslem, when smoked in narghilehs, and through Syrian cherry- 
stems, and in clay bowls, and from bottle-shaped hookahs, 
there is a pleasant dreamy feeling in sitting there, sipping 
and puffing. Even the fairer visitors now and then put 
their dainty lips to the thick, clubby amber mouthpieces and take 
an aromatic whiff; but it cannot be denied that the sweet cool 
sherbet is more in favour with the ladies than the black, bitter 
infusion of the Arabian berry, even when it is served in tiny egg- 
shell cups and fills the room with its pungent aroma, 

As a thorough change after these Arabian days’ entertainments our 
readers have already been referred tothe marine artillery and engineer- 
ing; and it would be well to follow up the interesting studies pur- 
sued in those departments by a long four hours in the great annexe 
devoted to the English Navy. We shail probably never have such 
an opportunity in England of seeing how Britannia rules the waves, 
and has ruled them for ever so many ages; for here are models and 
sections of every sort of vessel of war in the service, commencing 
with the Royal Harry period of nearly four centuries ago and 
coming down to our own time of turrets, iron plating, screws, and 
patent expanding anchors. E S% 

It is @ strange contrast when one leaves this marvellous exhibi- 
tion of modern progress in the art of war, to which so much stud 
and the results of such high civilisation have been devoted, and, 
strolling into that part of the building occupied by the South 
American States, marks the few examples of art and com- 
merce exhibited by the people of those vast districts, teeming with 
naturel wealth, and full of unexplored riches, mineral, animal, and 
vegetable. A few pretty specimens | of straw-work, some 
examples of wood and ornamental furniture, a little curiously- 


wrought jewellery, and other objects of workmanship in 
clothing, are the principal objects; and yet there is a strange 
interest. in thes? departments, especially in the lifesize 


figures which represent the costumes of countries about which 
we know so little. It is difficult to believe that there is not a vast 
future for those wide and fertile lands where there are not mouths 
enough to eat a tithe of the food that is produced almost without 
labour, 

In speaking of these South American States, however, we need not 
include Brazil, which lies outside the Banda Orientale, and is a very 
different country to Parsguay, Uruguay, and the rest. Brazil—with 
its vast resources in cultivation, its mineral productions, its sugar 
and coffee plantations, its constant crops of cereals, its vaat forests 
of timber, and its great pasture grounds—combines the advantages 
of all the other South American States, and Rio Janeiro is 
representative of the commerce of that quarter of the globe. 
Even Brazil, however, is Pad re Pree : = the oe 
to an, t extent, and, though some of its manufactures are 
caridae ana ranatiog, they resemble those of the neighbouring 
States in the fact that they remind one of that Indian workmanship 


which is often neat and ingenious, beyond the productions of ma- 
chinery, as handcraft generally is, but is almost unalterable and is 
necessarily only applied to a few common articles of consumption, 
Perhaps the most illustrative of these South American Courts is the 
Brazilian furniture section represented in the Illustration, for the 
court itself is quaintly decorated in the true mystico-Indian manner 
and many of the objects displayed there are remarkably interesting. 


“BEN LAWERS AND BEN MOHR, PERTHSHIRE.” 


Mr, W, Lerrca has been er happy in his delineation of 
the bit of wild mountain scenery which he has chosen for the subject 
of the picture from which our Engraving istaken, Ben Lawers and 
Ben Mohr tower in the background of the scene, while in the fore- 

und we have one of those pleasant “ glens” which so delightfully 
intersect and relieve the ruggedness of Scottish mountain scenery. 
Life, too, is imparted to the landscape by the presence of a herd of 
those shaggy Highland cattle which constitute a main element in 
the scanty possessions of the inhabitants of those almost barren wilds. 
These two mountains stand in about the centre of Perthshire, near 
Loch Tay, and not far from the village of Kenmore, They are each 
upwards of 9000ft. high, Close to Kenmore is the principal 
entrance to the groundsof Taymouth Castle. The river Tay, which 
here issues from the loch, is crossed by a bridge, from which there is 
a beautiful view of the scenery of the district, including the lofty 
Ben Lawers, and, in the distance, the conical summit of Ben Mohr. 
Sir Walter Scott, in “The Fair Maid of Perth,” thus describes the 
scenery around Loch Tay :— ‘ : 

“The magnificent bosom of the lake itself is a scene to gaze on 
with delight. Its noble breadth, with its termination in a full and 
beautiful run, is rendered og more picturesque by one of those 
islets which are often happily situated in Scottish lakes, The ruins 
upon that isle, now almost shapeless, being overgrown with wood, 
rose at one time into the towers and pinnacles of a priory, where 
slumber the remains of Sybilla, daughter of Henry I. of England, 
and consort of Alexander I, of Scotland. . . . The northern 
shore presents a more alpine prospect than the southern, Woods 
and thickets run up the sides of the mountains and disappear among 
the sinuosities formed by the winding ravines which separate them 
from each other; but far above these specimens of a tolerable 
natural soil arise the swart and bare mountains themselves. Some 
are peaked ; some broad-crested ; some rocky and precipitous ; others 
of a tamer outline; and the clan of Titans seems te be commanded 
by their appropriate chieftans—the frowning mountain of Ben 
Lawers, aud the still more lofty eminence of Ben Mohr, rising high 
above the rest, whose peaks retain a dazzling helmet of snow far 
into the summer season, and sometimes during the whole year, 
Yet the borders of this wild and sylvan region, where the mountains 
descend upon the lake, intimate many traces of human habitations ; 
and huts may be seen, especially on the northern margin of the 
lake, half hid among the little glens that pour their tributary 
streams into Loch Tay.” 

The scenery at and around Kenmore is of the finest and most 
pleasing description, and includes all the elements of the pic- 
turesque—the grandeur of mountain scenery, the beauty and soft- 
ness of the woodland, and the freshness of the stream and lake. 
High and rocky mountains, dark-wooded hills, grassy and copse- 
clad knolls, and exquisite policies, sloping towards the sand-girt 
margin of a wide extending loch, form a combination of rare 
occurrence, 


Tur VINEYARDS IN FRANCE.—The journals of the southern and central 
departments give favourable accounts of the vineyards. The late heat has 
stopped the oidiam, and the grapes are beginning to take colour. The news 
from Burgundy is good as to what was spared by the frost and hail. In 
parts of the south a new disease has appeared. The leaf is no longer 
attacked, but the grape itself. At the moment of ripening, instead of 
becoming black, the fruit assumes a ish tint, no longer enlarges, and, 
instead of drying, rots. The bunch is attacked from below, upwards, 
When the grape is crushed it emits a disagreeable odour, The stalk soon 
becomes completely dried up, Several of the cultivators affirm that they 
have seen a small worm in the grapes affected. 

New Eye INFIRMARY AND DISPENSARY.—Several of note in 
the charitable and scientific world have, we hear, taken steps for establishing 
an horpital and dispensary for diseases of the eye, including some of those 
diseases hitherto considered incurable. The system of cure to be pursued at 
this hospital is that of Herr B. M. Reichel, which is well known and highly 
esteemed on the Continent, especially on account of its rendering a surgical 
operation in many Cases Unnecessary, and even in some cases succeeds where 
an operation has failed, Another eminent German oculist, of high reputa- 
tion in this country, Dr. Adelman, is to assist in the superintendence of the 
institution. The new hospital is chiefly intended for the relief of the poor, 
who will be treated gratuitously as out-patients, Until the hospital is 
opened ont-patients will be relieved at 8, Cambridge-street, Hyde Park- 
square, W., on Mondays and Fridays, between the hours of ten and twelve 


at noon. 


THE LOUNCER AT THE CLUBS. 

Tuk first election after the passing of the Reform Bill has taken 
place. Strond, the seat for which was vacated by the retirement of 
Mr. Ponlett Scrope, has been called on to return a member. Now, 
Stroud always hitherto returned Liberals; but the Conservative 
leaders here in town thought that possibly Stroud, in gratitude to 
the Conservative Government for the Radical Reform Bill which it 
has given to the country, might relent, and return a Conservative ; 
and, to try it, they sent down Mr. Dorrington (once, by-the-way, a 
clerk in the House of Commons) ; but Strond would not listen to 
the charmer, but stuck to its old principles, and, as usual, returned a 
Liberal. Stroud, no doubt, argued in this wise :—We wanted a 
Liberal Reform Bill to enable the country to send more Liberals to 
Parliament, and shall we set the bad example of sending a Oon- 
servative? The Conservative chiefs have all along laid the fiatter- 
ing unction to their souls that, out of gratitude, the boroughs would 
for a time return Conservatives, This election at Stroud will pro- 
bably do something to undeceive them, Mr. Dorrington was, as I 
have said, once a clerk in the House ; I may add, he is a relative of 
Mr. Dorrington, of the weil-known firm of Dorrington and Co., 
Parliamentary agents. Who and what Mr, Winterbotham is I 
know not, 

For many years past there has been occasionally about the House 
a Mr. Macdonald, agent or representative of the working miners. I 
believe that he himeelf has been a miner; but, however that may be, 
he is in some sort the agent of the miners, and, by his active, intelli- 
gent, and persevering advocacy, has done them pood service in the 
way of shortening their time of labour, promoting education amongst 
them, and rescuing their young children, with or against their con- 
sent, from the dreadful slavery of the mines, I have often seen Mr. 
Macdonald, and have learned much about him from those who know 
more of him personally than I do; and I have long since come 
to look upon him as’ a clever, exceedingly shrewd, and clear- 
headed man, and have often thought that, if artisans should 
ever have the power to send representatives to Parliament, he 
isthe man whom the miners onght and would be very likely to 
send, Well, I learn that at the next general election he means to 
stand for some mining borough or district, and that it is very likely 
that he will be returned to Parliament. And I trust he will be. 
And, further, that every great manufacturing interest—the artisans’ 
interest, 1 mean, and not the masters’—will send a representative, 
and not be contented, as they have hitherto been obliged to be, with 
dilettante representatives like Lord John Manners, Lord Elcho, and 
others, who, though they talk with such easy assurance, really know 
nothing about the subjects on which they speak, How can a 
Lord know anything about the sorrows, and hardships, and 
requirements of miners? Knowledge of such matters can only 
be gained by experience. Disraeli has more than once said 
that Parliament should represent all the classes in the country. 
Let, then, all the various classes of artisans send each one of its 
own class to Parliament, There is no want of men. From what I 
know of Mr. Macdonald, I should say that he, if he should be 
returned, will prove no disgrace, but a credit, to Parliament, 
Sheffield, though now so degraded, once had an Ebenezer Elliott 
working there; and who will say that he was not fit to represent his 
class? There is no reason to fear that the working classes will 

swamp the House, This perspective swamping of Parliament was 
never more than a bugbear—a sort of scarecrow—set up to scare 
away poachers from the aristocratic manor, My fear is that the 
artisans will not use their power to get themselves really and truly 


represented. 

I was exceedingly amused on Wednesday by an anecdote I 
heard in the lobby of the House, A considerable number of 
people were assembled there to see Black Rod march down to 
knock at the door of the House, and of course there was some 
anxiety and impatience manifested. “Is Black Rod on his way?” 
“ When will Black Rod come?” Such were the questions running 
through the crowd. Well, just before the veritable Black Rod made 
his appearance, a negro, black as night, but dressed in gentlemanly 
garb, marched through the doorway into the lobby; whereupon an 
American, apparently a clergyman, said to a person near him, 
* Pray, Sir, is that him whom they call Black Rod?” You may 
think this is too extravagant, But reflect for a minute what 
possible notion an American could form of that aristocratic antique 
absurdity which we call Black Rod. 

By-the-way, one of our ancient stupidities has this year been 
silently abolished. You will remember that, though the proroga- 
tion of Parliament in the recess wes always proclaimed in the 
Gazette, the ceremony of proroguing it was, nevertheless, always 
performed, as it was last Wednesday; albeit no Speaker, nor 
Serjeant-at-Arms, nor members were present. A clerk represented 
the Speaker; and, to see Black Rod bowing to the clerk, and the 
clerk bowing to him, with not a soul in the House besides, was one 
of the absurdest sights that ever mortalsaw. Well, this ceremonial 
is abolished by Act of Parliament, and the proclamation in the 
Gazette is to be deemed sufficient. I suppose some day we shall get 
rid of Black Rod himself, and the sooner the better, for he is a very 
useless personage, 


PARIS GOSSIP. 

I KNow it is not my business to talk politics to you; and when 
they assume, as they usually do, an aspect of gravity, I always 
wonder how it is people don’t burst into a laugh. But politics have 
really become gossip for the last week—and such gossip! I won't 
touch Salzburg, except to repeat a shrewd remark recently made, 
that the surest sign of war are declarations made all round of “an 
earnest desire’ to maintain peace, As for Spain, the rimbombo of 
an insurrectionary movement reaches us, but so confusedly as to 
remain justly among cosas de Espagna, But of what more interest 
to the world are Spanish brawls and fusillades than the battles of 
the kites and crows? 

The chief subject of talk is the Emperor's letter, Some of the 
comments on it are very funny. It is a modern version of “In the 
name of the Prophet—Figs !” Since liberty is not the foundation of 
“ the edifice,” nor enters in any de, into the superstructure, e - 
body was fondly hoping—all save the cynics and the sceptics —that the 
féte of the 15th would witness the crowning which was promised 
half a year since. Behold, France is to have cross roads! That is 
the crown and “bright consummate flower” of national life: 
chemins vicinaux. roads would be a capital thing if the 
country could be endowed with them ; but the fact is, it ll have to 
pay. The amount is a trifle of £36,000,000 sterling, which is not 
to be saved from present expenditure. Emancipation of the 
press and freedom of public meeting would cost nothing — 
except, perhaps, the Government its majority in the Oham- 
ber, The Siecle has a naif observation: “After primary and 
—ew education,” it says, “ which is the first great highway of 
human knowledge, then, certainly, come cross roads!” 
Imperial letter is what is vulgularly termed a “ sell,” 

Ihave mentioned freedom of the press, A few days back the 
editors of the Paris papers were summoned into the prezence of the 
Imperial Procureur-Général, who read to them in a pompous style, 
described as not unlike that of Lord Westbury, an intimation te 
desist from discussing the Emperor's responsibility under the Con- 
stitution, On finishing, he bowed as if to bow them out, when 
Emile Girardin, without stirring, quietly replied, “ V well; I 
will continne to discuss the Mexican expedition ;” ond tet is just 
the question about which the whole controversy rises and has 
turned. 

But I do not think Napoleon III. is answerable for half that is 
done wrong. I daresay you'll have a sketch of the magnificent new 
opera just uncovered in the Boulevard des Capucines, It is now 
nearly three years and a half since the Emperor wrote a letter to M. 
Hauesman directing the construction of this new Temple of the 
Moses, and, at the same time, of an Hétel Dieu—that touchingly- 
igen name the French have for a public hospital. In thia letter 

e said :—‘ I have it much at heart that the Monument of Pleasure 
should not be finished before the Asylum of Misfortune.” Such a 
feeling did him honour; but what is the fact? Here is the 


magnificent and elaborately-decorated Monument almost crowned ; 
when I went the other day to look for the Asylum I had to peer 
into the open diggings to descry the foundations, scarcely yet laid, 

On Tuesday the prizes were awarded to the successful artists at 
this year’s exhibition of the Fine Arts, It contained no works 
of striking merit. The productions of the Academy's pupils 
sent from Rome were exhibited on Sunday, and one could not help 
feeling a pang of regret at so many young men wasting their time 
and their energies upon nothing. Not one indication of original 
fancy or freedom among them all; and as for the whole of the pro- 
ductions, they would not fetch a ffty-pound note at public sale, 4 
similar worse than mediocrity is observable in the pupils of the 
Conservatoire de Musique; proofs that artists cannot be made 
after a pattern, When the 10,000 schoolmasters of France are 
brought to Paris to instruct their minds in the Exhibition, they are 
all to be reveillés out of bed at seven in the morning, and tattoed 
into it at ten at night; for, look you, this is a people that is 
enregimented. 
M, Jules Favre, the most distinguished orator at the French Bar, 
and amongst the greatest in the Chamber, is about to visit London, 
where, it is said, he is to meet M. Thiers and some other eminent 
persons of the Orleanist party. ‘ 

Marshal Bazaine is engaged in writing a full narrative of the 
events in Mexico, with all the justificatory documents appended ; 
but this must be published cum privilegio, 


OBITUARY. 

THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND.—The death of the Duke of 
Northumberland oceurred on Wednesday morning, at Alnwick Castle, his 
ancestral seat in Northumberland. The deceased nobleman, who had only 
recently arrived at the ancient seat of the Percys, was taken sud- 
denly ili in the early part of last week. The nature of the attack fully 
satisfied his medical attendants that the venerable peer was at last succum))- 
ing to extreme age. In consequence, the whole of his family were 
summoned to Alnwick Castle, and were present at his death. The late 
Right Hon. George Percy, fifth Duke and Earl of Northumberland, Karl of 
Beverley, in the county of York, Earl and Baron Perey, Baron Lucy, Baron 
Poynings, Fitz-Payne, Bryan, Latimer, Warkworth, and Lovaine, of 
Alnwick, Northumberland, in the Peerage of Great Britain, and a Baronet, 
was the eldest son of Algernon, first Earl of Beverley, second son of Hugh, 
first Duke of Northumberland, by his wife, Isabella Susannah, seconddanghter 
of Mr, Peter Burrell, and sister of Peter, first Lord Gwydyr, The late Duke 
was born on June 22, 1778, and married, on June 22, 1801, Louisa Harcourt, 
third daughter of the Hon, James Archibald Stuart-Wortley-Mackenzie, 
second son of John, third Earl of Bute, and sister of James, first Baron 
Wharncliffe, by whom, who died on Jan, 30, 1848, he leaves surviving issue 
Lady Louisa, born Sept. 26, 1802; Algernon George, Earl Percy (now Duke 
of Northumberland), born May 2, 1810, and who married, May 26, 1845, 
Louisa, eldest daughter of the late Mr. Henry Drummond, of Albury Park, 
Surrey ; Lord Josceline William, born July 17, 1811, and married, Aug. 8, 
1848, Margaret, only daughter of Sir David Davidson, and widow of the Right 
Hon, Sir Robert Grant; Lady Margaret, born May 16, 1813, and married, 
Sept. 23, 1841, Lord Hatherton ; and Major-General the Hon. Henry Hugh 
Manvere, born Aug. 22, 1817. The deceased Duke succeeded his father as 
Eari of Beverley in October, 1830, and succeeded to the dukedom of 
Northumberland on the death of his cousin, Algernon Percy, fourth 
Duke, Feb, 12, 1865, The Duke, as far as 1804, was 
appointed a Lord of the Treasury, and in 1807 was appointed a 
Commissioner for Indian Affairs. In 1842 he was appointed Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, which office he held up to the dissolution of Sir 
Robert Peel's Government in 1846, and consequent on his appointment, was 
made a Privy Councillor. His Grace was Constable of Launceston Castle. 
Previously to his accession to the earldom of Beverley he sat in the House 
of Commons for the borough of Beeralston, one of the boroughs disfranchised 
by the Reform Bill of 1832, The deceased is succeeded in the dukedom and 
family honours by his eldest son, Algernon George Earl Percy, above 
mentioned, The present Duke was educated at St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, and represented the northern division of Northumberland (as Lord 
Lovaine) from July, 1852, till July, 1865. He was appointed a Lord of the 
Admiralty in March, 1858, and subsequently, from February to June, 1859, 
was Vice-President of the Board of Trade, on receiving which appointment 
he was made a Privy Councillor. He had formerly been in the Grenadier 
Guards, His Grace is a Deputy-Lieutenant of Northumberland, and was, 
in 1862, appointed Lieutenant-Colonel of the Northumberland Militia. 

LORD DUNKELLIN, M.P.—Lord Dunkellin, M.P. for Galway, died on the 
morning of the 16th inst., at the residence of his father the Marquis of 
Clanricarde, in Stratton-street, Piccadilly. Lord Dunkellin had long been 
in ill-health, but it was only for the last few days that he was known to be 
in danger. He was the eldest son of the Marquis of Clanricarde by the 
Hon. Harriet Canning, only daughter of the late Right Hon. George 
Canning, the distinguished statesman. He was born July 12, 1827, and 
had, therefore, just entered his forty-first year. In March, 1846, he entered 
the army as Ensign in the Coldstream Guards. He served with his regiment 
in the Crimean campaign of 1854, and was present at the Battle of the Alma 
and the siege of Sebastopol, where he was taken prisoner in front of the 
trenches before daylight on the morning of Oct, 22. By command of the 
Emperor Nicholas, Lord Dunkellin was removed to St, Petersburg, and was 
liberated before the termination of the war, his father, Lord Clanricardo, 
being well known to the Emperor from having been several years British 
Ambassador at the Imperial Court. From 1846 to 1852 Lord Dunkellin was 
aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and in January, 1853, was 
appointed State Steward of the Lord Lieutenant's household. In 1856 he 
proceeded to Calcutta to fill the appointment of Military Secretary to his 
uncle, Lord Canning, then Governor-General of India. During his sojourn 
in India he served as @ volunteer on the Staff of General Sir James Outram 
during the Persian expedition of 1856-7, On his return to England in 
1857 he was elected member for Galway, which borough he had unsuccess- 
fully contested in 1852, and at the last general election, in 1865, he was 
elected for the county of Galway. Lord Dunkellin’s course in Parliament 
was remarkable for one extraordinary achievement. In Committee on Lord 
Russell's measure of Parliamentary Reform in June, 1866, he moved his 
memorable amendment to clause 5, providing that the rating instead of the 
rental value should be considered in estimating the amount required for the, 
franchise, which he carried by a majority of eleven against the Government , 
The result of this division was the resignation of the Russell Government .. 
Lord Dunkellin was unmarried, and his brother, Lord Hubert de Burg h 
Canning, is now heir to the title and estates of the Marquis of Clanricard e. 
In his regiment, in Parliament, in Ireland, in India, and in general societ ¥ 
Lord Dunkellin was universally popular; his abilities were far above t he 
average, and, being embellished by a ready wit and keen sense of humoi4r 
would probably have led him to high distinction had not hig career be en 
crippled and ultimately cut short by constant ill-health, 

LoRD POLWARTH.—After an illness of some duration, which came u pon 
him suddenly, and was of a paralytic nature, Lord Polwarth die; uc 
Mertoun House on Friday week, in his sixty-seventh year. For nearly a 
quarter of a century Lord Polwarth had been one of the sixteen r epre- 
sentative peers of Scotland, and for twenty years Lord Lieutenant of 
Selkirkshire. Of course he was a stanch Conservative, but he never held 
office, except as a Lord in Waiting, of which post he had three separate 
tenures. He was an Elder in the Established Church, and was several 
times a member of the General Assembly. He was one of the Royr] Com- 
missioners on Education in Scotland, who lately made sc important a report ; 
but he dissented from his colleagues on one or two points. As “ :3cott of 
Harden,” he was head of the Scotts. He is succeeded by his eldest son 
Walter, known as Master of Polwarth, who is in his twenty-niath year. z 

CAPTAIN CRESSWELL, R.N.—The death is announced of this gallant 
officer, who attained some celebrity in 1853 in connection with Arctic 
exploration. On his return to his native town (Lynn, Norfolk), Captain 
(then Lieutenant) Cresswell was entertained at a public dinner, at which 
the late Admiral Sir E. Parry emphatically declared that he was the firrt 
person who had traversed the long-attempted North-West Passage. Captain 
Cresswell subsequently sailed for China, where his health failed, from the 
——. of climate, and he has now passed away at the early age of 

y-nine. 


THE NATIONAL MONUMENT. To LORD CLYDE.—A favo’, 
the national monument to Lord Clyde has at last, after danee aciere and 
disappointments, been fixed upon, and the monument iteelf is in a fair way 
to completion, more than half of it being already erected. Thie site is in 
Carlton-gardens, opposite the monument recent!y erected t) Sir John 
Franklin, the Arctic navigator. The design includes a full-leng;th figure of 
the Jate General and a large figure of a lion, both in bronze, the work of 
Baron Marochetti. These portions of the monument have, it is understood, 
= Ss a and p> Seco = completion of the — to be 

ois' eir proper tions, t is anticipated th: q si 
will be finished in the course of a few weeks. ai oe 

FORESTERS’ FETE AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE.—The annual gathering of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters at the Urystal Palace took place on Tuesday. 
Notwithstanding the heavy thunderstorm which lasted until (daybreak, and 
the lowering character of the weather in the morning, the atjtendance was 
larger than had ever been previously known at this anniversary, nearly 
60,000 visitors being present, As the day advanced and the sun broke 
throngh the clouds, the scene in the beautifal grounds of ‘the palace was 
highly picturesque, The pecniliar costumes of many of the fr pternity added 
much to the interest with which the uninitiated visitor} regarded the 
proceedings. Notwithstanding the general merriment, the ptrictest order 
and decorum prevailed, and nothing occurred to mar the general happiness 
or to cast a slar upon the high reputation of this vast associa gion. 
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IRELAND. 


“Ee FLAX Crop.—Mr. Donnelly, Registrar-General, has published a 
THE Are acreage under flax in each county and province in 1866 and 
reture © led from information obtained by the constabulary and metro- 


1867, comp! The return is published, as in former years, in anticipation 


lie 
politan pol abstracts which will give the acreage under the various crops, 
of the Bt ie number of live stock, by counties and provinces, The returns 
and alse a decrease, compared with 1866, of 10,402 acres, the total 


for salar ETT 105 acrea, against 263,507 acres in 1866, This decrease 
this year wolace chiefly in Ulster, where the acreage in 1866 was 245,356, 
nee Fear P34 491, showing a decrease in the last-mentioned year of 10,865 
anc dicate eet d 


There is also a decrease, amounting to 920 acres, in Munster, where 


acres. | ive was 4170 in 1866 and 3250 in 1867. Leinster and Connanght 
the wa hibit an increase. In Leinster the extent under flax in 1867 is 
nie aie against 7262 acres in 1866; and in Connaught the figures are 
ui 3 


7314 acres in 1867, The decrease in Ulster is prin- 
Down, ag yooh and FS rag bey 

i i f 2812 acres in Cavan. In the province of Leinster the 
et af Tout shows an increase of 1136 acres, The returns for the 
ek any of Ireland for the past four years were as follow :—1864, 301,693 ; 
Wao ot 433 1 1866, 263,507 ; and 1867, 253,105 acres. 

: n Riors.—We were congratulating ourselves, not long ago, 
thi ee time of year had passed, No blood was shed on the Orauge 

are srsaries of last moth, and that of itself afforded reason for congratu- 
ae Bat there are Roman Catholic as well as Orange anniversaries ; and, 
Haar the Orangemen only “demonstrated” last month, the Roman 
ee lioe felt bound to do at least as much this month. We have accounts 
aetwo affrays, each of which, as far as the combatants are concerned, might 
4 ve been as deadly as an actual battle, The first scene is laid at a village 
valled Loughbrickland. Thursday morning week being ‘* Lady Day,” the 
R man Catholics of the village assembled in a neighbouring field with fifes 
of drums. The Protestants, of course, apprehended that an attack was to 
ey maae on them, for otherwire what would be the use of assembling in pro- 
oat ion with musical instruments? So they resolved to anticipate the 
oF Thirty of the county constabulary endeavoured to avert the 
dissuading the Roman = from ——t a the 

vil no purpose. The two parties met, and they no sooner 
a on fired Terersl shots, A hand-to-hand encounter ensued, in 
which two men were shot by the accidentai discharge of loaded 

istols. The processionists, however, passed on their way, and returned in 
ye evening, when they were again attacked by their adversaries, and 
the combat was only interrupted by the police, At Rathfriland matters 
were more serious, This village is said to be a stronghold of Orangeiam, 
and at least two parties of Roman Catholics determined to invade it. One 
party was checked in time by the constabulary, and consented to return if 
they were protected by an escort. The guardians of the peace being thus 
led off in one direction, the way was made clear for arother Roman Catholic 
party to advance on the same village from a different quarter. The Pro- 
testants were perfectly ready to defend themselves, and marched out to meet 
their antagonists, who, as usual, announced their approach by drums and 
fifes, An action at once commenced. The two parties fired on each other, 
and several were wounded. The Protestants then charged, and their adversa- 
ries fled, leaving their drums behind them. These were at once broken up, 
and the trophies dispersed among the victors. As the combat was fought 
out during the absence of the constabulary; “as briefly and as fiercely as 
possible,” we have no exact return of the wounded, We only know that 
some lives are still in imm#nent danger, and we are told that it is a for- 
tunate circumstance that, “considering the nature of the encounter, a 
much larger quantity of blood has not been shed. 

CRUELTY TO FOWLS.—Few persons are aware of the revolting cruelty 
practised in the fowl trade, Plucking them alive is no uncommon occur- 
rence, but eases like the following are very usual :—On Saturday, July 13, 
eighty-eight live fowls were sent from Armagh, in Ireland, addressed to a 
Leeds poultry-dealer. The fowls arrived on the following day, packed in a 
box 18in, in height, divided into two compartments, 41 in. in length and 
3lin. in width, When they arrived they were in a bad state, a stench pro- 
ceeding from them, The poulterer was communicated with by one of the 
railway officials, but paid no attention to the warning. In the evening 
the Leeds officer of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals was informed of the circumstance, and he went and complained to 
the man, who, in reply, said, ““Oh, yes, I know; butit is Sunday, and I 
intend to leave them until Monday.” He added that the thing should not 
occur again if the inspector would let him off that time, One of the fowls 
was dead, and all the others appeared in great agony, They had had no 
food or water for two days, and were packed like herrings. There was not 
sufficient ventilation for them ; and it was with difficulty any of them could 
get their wings outside, to say nothing of getting their heads out for a 
little air, The offender was brough¢ before the magistrates, and ordered to 
pay a fine of £4 and costs, or in default to be imprisoned for seven days. 
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THE PROVINCES. 


NARROW ESCAPE OF FIVE LADIES.--A few days since a party of five 
young ladies were bathing at Newquay, Cornwall, when they were carried 
out of their depth by the sudden rising of the tide and the strong ground sea 
that was running at the time. They succeeded in getting upon a rock eur- 
rounded by deep water, on which a strong flood tide was running, The 
father of some of the party succeeded in getting three of them over the first 
channel to higher rocks, though he was twice swept away by the current 
while swimming with his younger daugshter. Mr, W. E, Michell ordered 
some boats and the rocket apparatus to be taken round to their rescue, 
Meanwhile, the three who thought themselves safe found that a wider and 
deeper channel separated them trom the taainland, and for a time they were 
in as great danger as the two who were left behind. By this time several 
persons had assembled, and Mr. W. W. R. White, of Newquay, swam to the 
assistance of the two ladies who were furthermost from the land, and suc- 
ceeded in keeping them on the rock in spite of the sea, which was breaking 
fearfully over them, One was washed off, but he succeeded in catching her 
by the hair, and drew her again to the rock, which was now covered with 
water. By this time other assistance arrived, and all were brought safe to 
land. Two of the ladies were in such an xhansted condition as to be utterly 
unable to make any effort to save themselves, The boats came round, but, 
owing to the strong sea running at the tinae, could no come near, 

SUPERSTITION IN WILTSHIRE.—At the Cricklade Petty Sessions an 
elderly matron, named Eliza Glass, the wife of William Glass, complained 
to the sitting magistrate that she had been “ upset” by her friends, who 
had met at the Leigh for that purpose. She stated that she lived at Purton 
Stoke, with her husband ; and that her father, with others of her relatives, 
lived in an adjoining house, Some time ago her father lost or missed from 
his honse the snm of £4, but whether in notes or gold we have not heard, 
Surmises were rife; and ultimately (so the woman said) suspicion, appa- 
rently without foundation, fell upon hers If and husband, and steps were 
at once taken to prove the parties guilty. The theory formed by the 
relatives was that the woman had stolen a key, and that by means of this 
key her husband had succeeded in abstracting the money. The friends met 
at the Leigh to test the accuracy of the theory by the * Bible and key.” A 
Bible was procured, the key said to have been stolen was placed on a par- 
ticular text (complainant thought it was a passage in the Song of 
Solomon), the book was closed and tied tightly, and, a piece of string 
haviag been passed through the handle of the key, which was allowed to 
protrude, the Lible was suspended, and allowed to swing. Now was the 
critical moment. It is for one of the persons concerned to think on the sus- 
pected individual; and if the Bible, when suspended, should turn from its 
original position in a certain direction—with the edges towards the person 
using the test—it is a sure sign of guilt. In this instance the complainant, 
being suspected, was thought upon, the Bible turned its edges towards the 
tester, and Mrs, Glass, in her absence, was found guilty—in other words, 
was “upset.”’ What was tobedone? She must consult the oracle, too, 
Procuring a New Testament, she placed a key on the words “‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart,” and the result was satisfactory. The Testament didnot 
turn; she was acquitted. Here was contradiction between the oracles, or 
the Old and New Testaments ; and, being in a fix, the poor woman came to 
ask the magistrates what was to be done. The chairman (the Rev. T. 
Maurice) told her that the Bench could not interfere, and that she ought to 
be satisfied, if innocent, with the approval of 9 good conscience. Probably 
the key business will again be resorted to in order to clear up difficulties.— 
North Wilis Herald, 

FLEXIBLE STONE.—A great geological curiosity has just been deposited 
in the museum of the Hartley Institution at Southampton, consisting of a 
piece of flexible stone about 2 ft, loug, 7in, wide, and more than 1in. in 
thickness, having the appearance of rovigh sandstone, which bends with 
slight pressure, like a piece of indiarubber or gutta-percha of the same size. 
This very interesting specimen of geology has been pjaced in a giass case 
constructed for it, fitted with a lever, by touching the key of which on the 
outside of the case the flexibility of the stone is shown, It was presented to 
the Hartley Ins itution by Mr. Edward Onshen from his relative, Mr. R. 8. 
Munden, who obtained it from Delhi, in the East Indies, In its natural 
position the stone is said to run in thin layers in the soil in which it is 
found, but isso rare in India that {t finds a place in themuseums at Calcutta. 
We are informed that there is a similar scone, but not so wide as the one 
under notice, in the British Museum, and another in the museum of the 
School of Mines; but specimens are very rarely to be met with. Although 
the stone has @ gritty appearance, no grit or dust is thrown off by the 
motion given to it when under pressure, 


DRILLING THE POLICE.—On Saturday last a large body of police were 
marched to the Wellington barracks, and there subjected to three hours’ 
skeleton battalion drill by one of the asistant commissioners. The natare 
of this exercise was such as to cause one man to be taken from the ground in 
a fainting state by his comrades and to produce the most exhausting effect 
upon several others. Immediately after the drill the men had to resume 
their ordinary eight hours’ duty, 
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By One or THEMSELVES, 
Hall and Co, 
We have been a good deal puzzled to decide whether we should 
regard this book as written in earnest or only as an elaborate joke. 
But, assuming that the author is in earnest, the question at once 
occurs, What countryman is he? He is one of the British people, 
he tells us ; but from which division does he spring? He can’t be 
an Englishman; he hates the Saxon too much for that, He 
can scarcely be a Scotsman ; for, though a son of Caledonia might 
have as much national conceit, he would hardly fall into such gross 
inconsistencies and blunders. We must therefore conclude that our 
author is an Irishman whom the national impulsiveness domi- 
nates—in whom enthusiasm runs away with discretion, and 
whom zeal makes blind to logic and facts, The writer starts 
with the assertion that, but for the Norman Conquest, the 
English language “would have been German, pure and simple; 
in the same manner as, without that event, we should have been 
Germans, pure and simple.” And he immediately proceeds to 
prove that we could have been no such thing as Germans, 
pure and simple. On page 8 he says:—‘To take a rough 
guess, I shall, I think, give more than its numerical proportion 
to the Teutonic element (including the Scandinavian) when 
I put it at one quarter only of the whole population of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” How, then, could the British people, but for 
the Norman Conquest, have been Germans—that is, feutons—pure 
and simple? As to the language, our author is equally at fault. A 
study of the English dictionary will show that while we derive com- 
paratively few words from the Norman-French, we have laid the old 
British tongues, and Greek, Latin, pure French, and Italian, under 
heavy contributions to embellish and enrich the Saxon groundwork, 
Whatever our language would have been, therefore, without the 
Norman Conquest, that event did not entirely change it. 
“One of the British people” is very hard upon the Teuton 
race, in which he includes Danes, Swedes, Germans, and 
Dutch; none of which nations, he avers, “have ever achieved 
any grandeur,” Well, we don’t know what his notions of grand 
achievements may be; but some of these nations have in their 
time played a pretty prominent part in the world’s history, and have 
produced some rather distinguished men, The career of the Dutch 
Republic, for instance, fills a rather important chapter in European 
history; and the Princes of Orange, the De Witts, Van Tromps, 
De Ruyters, and De Winters, were the bearers of names not un- 
known to fame. Did we include the names of Dutch authors and 
painters, we might make up a very respectable catalogue of eminent 
men belonging to that small people alone, The Swedes, again, though 
now fallen from their high estate, were once leading actors in 
European affairs, and have furnished some rather remarkable 
names—such as those of Gustavus Vasa, Gustavus Adolphus, 
Oxenstiern, and even the heroic madman Charles XII.—to the pages 
of biographies of great men. We suppose we must not say a word 
for the Germans; yet we cannot forget that Goethe, and Schiller, 
and Wallenstein, and Frederick the Great were natives of the 
Fatherland, where learning, poetry, philosophy, music, art, and even 
war, have been cultivated to some small extent. So much for the 
consistency and impartiality of ourauthor. His accuracy as to facts 
and the depth of his researches may be judged of by the circumstance 
that he telis us in a footnote on page 32 that ‘ King Stephen, son of 
the Empress Maud, is always styled in our ancient chronicles 
Stephen Fitz-Empress.” In which “ ancient chronicles” Stephen is 
so named we de not know ; but history tells that he was the rival 
and not the son of the Empress Matilda, As everybody except our 
author knows, King Stephen was the third son of Stephen, Earl of 
Blois, by Adela, daughter of William the Conqueror; that he 
usurped the crown in Maud’s absence; that he waged a somewhat 
protracted war with her for its possession ; that he drove her out of 
the country in 1147 ; that the crown was claimed two years after- 
wards by Maud’s real son, Henry Plantagenet, afterwards Henry IL., 
with whom Stephen was fain to make an arrangement by which he 
was allowed to enjoy the crown for life, Henry being his successor, 
While we point out the faults of the book before us, we would also 
wish to indicate its merits ; for it has merits, though not of an espe- 
cially high order, To begin with, the writer is thoroughly in earnest— 
he evidently fully believes all he advances; and that is a consider- 
able point in an author's favour, as things go nowadays, Then his 
style is crisp, incisive, and often epigrammatic. Lastly, the way in 
which he proves some of his positions is ingenious and amusing. 


The British People. London : 


For instance, where he shows that the “so-called Saxons”—we 
borrow his own phrase—could not have been pure Saxons, and that 


the Normans who conquered England were not Teutons at all, 


With these two brief quotations (the first of which, as will be per- 
ceived, effectually demolishes his own assertion that, but for the 
Norman Conquest, the British people would have been “ Germans 


pure and simple,”) we must leave him :— 


According to the received account, the Saxons came and conquered Britain 
They, however, brought no women with them ; for it 
They must, 
Supposing, then, that 


in the sixth century. 
was impossible with their barks that they should have done so. 
therefore, have espoused British or Celtic females. 
they expelled or killed all the male inhabitants of our isle (a very impro- 
bable supposition), we should, or rather the Saxons would, still be semi- 
Britons previous to the Norman Conquest. The so-called Saxons, then, at 
the time of the Conquest were German and British mixed, with a large 
accession of Danish blood ; which last is, to all intents and purposes, German 
or Teutonic. . . ... 

A pure Norseman comes over with Rollo in,I believe, the year 910: say he 
is thirty years of age. He marries a Celtic female ; and has issue, A.D. 915, 
William (semi-Celt, semi-Teuton). A.D. 940, William marries a Celt; and 
has issue, A.D. 945, Wiliam the second (three quarters Celt, one quarter 
Teuton). A.D, 965, William the second marries a Celtic female; and has 
issue, A.D. 970, William the third (seven eighths Celt, one eighth Teuton) ; 
and so on, till the year 1066, 1 wonder how much Teutonic blood is left in 
the veins of that descendant of the original companion of Rolic, who accom- 
panies William the Conqueror, in the year 1066, to England, I will leave 
that to mathematicians, 


On the Boulevards ; or, Memorable Men and Things, Drawn on the 
Spot, 1x58—1866, Together with Trips to Normandy and Brittany. 
By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD, 2 vols, London: W. H. Allen 
and Co, 

Paris is still, as it has been since April 1, the most-talked-of place 

in the world, and a couple of volumes “on the boulevards” could 

not have come more apropos, True, “the gayest of cities,’ as 

Thackeray terms it, may not be so refreshing a subject to the 

thonsands who find a continuance of Great Exhibitions to be great 

nuisances, and decidedly too much of a good thing. But there are 
the millions who have this year seen Paris for the first time, and 
must wish to extend their acquaintance. This they can do under the 
safe auspices of Mr, Jerrold’s present volumes, and similar works 
which have preceded them. ‘The author knows Paris by heart. He 

has recently received the highest public compliments from M. 

Philaréte Cnasles on his knowledge; and, to quote the old play, 

“ Approbvation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed,” And so 

he may be taken as an authority; and if he should be found in- 

structing Frenchmen themselves, nobody need be surprised, for 

Frenchmen mostly know little or nothing of theirowncountry. But 

for the English the book may be especially recommended. 

The subjects of the chapters are “ men and things’—social, political, 

and literary, Evidently written on many different occasions, the 

latest subject of interest is the subject chosen, and thus the volumes 
form a picture of Paris just as she has been living during the last 
thirteen years, Our recommendation naturally follows our de- 
scription, But what may be called the supplement to the 
Boulevards, the rambles through Normandy and brittany, have the 
advautage of being newer in subject and concerning people by no 
means so advanced in civilisation as the Parisians, However, the 
remark about civilisation must be qualified in one particular; for 
the natives of Normandy and Brittany, although they are in a state 
of primitive simplicity compared with the inhabitants of the capital, 
are yet sufficiently civilised to swindle right and left every Great 
Briton whom they can get hold of, But 
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When a man travels he mustn't feel queer 
Tf he gets a few rubs which he doesn't get here ; 


and it may be doubted whether the (in other particu!ar-) innocence 
and freshness of the scene do not compensate for an occasional dip 
into the traveller's pocket. 
markets, are really valuable—but in no way dull reading on that 
account, 


The latter chapters, relating to the food 


By ARTHUR 
SkxTcaLey, London: Routledge and Sons. 


We have ofen wondered at and admired the fertility of invention 


which enabled Mr. Sketchley to keep up the interest of the public in 
the “Brown Papers” while he simply portrayed the good lady aud 
oo sayings and doings amon: 
ife. 
the reader's attention begin to flag. 
Mrs. Brown stayed at home, the case was entirely altered when she 
went upon her travels and ventured among the Mossoos, Here were 
fresh fields for adventure and observation, and Mr. Sketchley has 
skilfully availed himself of them, 
Paris Exhibition” is full of fan, graphic description, and most mar- 
velious specimens of the old dame's peculiar style of expression, 
aggravated and rendered intensely droll by her troubles with French 
and the French, 
amusement, and it is sure to be read with interest, 


4 the commonplace occurrences of home 
We should have thought the theme would get exhauated, and 
However that may be while 


“Mra Brown’s Visit to the 


The book contains an almost exhaustless fund of 


Our Cousins in Australia; or, Reminiscences 0; 
By IsapeL Massary, Author of “Social 
Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 


There is an air of truthfulness about this volume of Australian 
scenes which unhappily does not make it pleasant. It would be 
more pleasing to imagine that the majority of the characters are 
gross libels; but not only is the air truthful, but the authoress 
seems very well satisfied with her colonial society, The story in 
these pages is the merest trifle, and the births, marriages, and deaths 
need not occupy us a moment, Sarah Norris goes to Australia, 
finds her cousins, and becomes a governess. Her young pupils seem 
to possess every moral disqualification ; but, of course, they reform 
under her treatment and turn out well, though what becomes of 
them can interest no reader. Some vulgar people, who prove to be 
convicts returned from a penal settlement, are the most amusing and 
the most real, for the more respectable people are, like Miss Norris 
herself, very priggish and prosy. The principal theme on which 
they preach is not to be intimate with any person who keeps a 
shop, and trading in avy way is looked down upon, 

It is to be regretted that any of these characters should appear so 
lifelike ; but, as it is admitted throughout that Miss Norris is un- 
fitted to be a governess, it may happen that Miss Massary has also 
mistaken her vocation, and has not, after all, drawn successful por- 
traits in her literature, It is certain that in some ways her quali- 
fications are nil. This governess always uses the word inde cided, 
and when some adventures are being narrated, she changes from 
first to third person “at her own sweet will.” When a lady ia 
leaving a party, she supposes another lady “will not be long of 
leaving also ;” and in numerous ways it is evident that the English 
language does not improve by “crossing the herring-pond.” But 
these things may have their amusement for some ill-regulated 
minds; and so let us be thankful for the tiny morality and full- 
blown prudery which are seldom suffered to rest for one moment, 
Proper young ladies, however, are sure to be edified by these pages, 


Sarah Norris. 
ife in Sydney,” 


How to Dress Salads in a Hundred Different Ways. By GEORGIANA 
Hit, London: Routiedge and Sons, 


What can be nicer or more refreshing in this hot weather than 
a cool, well-prepared salad? One turns away, almost with loathing, 
from hot meats of ali descriptions; and, as for fish, it is hardly 
possible to get it “free from suspicion.” But a salad, and, say, a 
slice or two of cold jamb, make a dish fit for the palate of an epicure. 
And, for that reason, the little work before us has been issued at a 
most appropriate season, Here we have directions how to concoct 
all sorts of salads and salad sauces, given in the most simple and 
practical way, It is intensely hot while and where we write; but 
the very reading of the recipes for preparing the refreshing messes 
which our authoress has drawn up makes us feel almost cool and 
comfortable. The necessary materials for the greater portion of the 
salads described can be got cheap at any greengrocer's, and the book 
of directions costs only 6d.; so that by obtaining it, and following 
its instructions, the housewife can combine economy and the pro- 
duction of wholesome and refreshing meals that will ac once sus- 
tain the system, cool the blood, and conduce to health. Is it 
necessary to say more in recommendation of Mrs, Hill’s book ? 


CONSCIENCE-MONEY,.—The public accounts show that the suma remitted 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by sundry persons for conscience sake 
in the financial year ending with March, 1867, amounted to £5087. The 
said sundry persons paid the year’s salary of that right hon. gentleman, 
The Americans have begun to find “ conscience-money"’ an appreciable 
item in their public accounts, and have adopted the “ pictorial phrase,” as 
they term it. A New York paper states that between 10,000dols, and 
20,000 dols. have been sent to the Tressury within the last two years; buat 
that this amount has been made up chiefly of small sums, and that there ia 
rarely restitution of a sum “ gross enough to be apparently worth the 
stealing.” 

THE Post OFFICE.—For a long time past much dissatisfaction has 
existed among the persons employed in the General Post Office, St. Martin's- 
le-Grand, on accoant of the smaliness of their,salaries as compared with those 
in other Government offices, The grievance has now been partially re- 
moved. From an official circular, recently issued, it appears that on the 
lst proximo many changes and promotions will be made, at augmentations 
of salary, ranging from £20 per annum in the case of subordinate officers to 
£100 in that of principals. It is understood that the case of all those who 
will not benefit by the present alteration is under consideration, with a view 
toimprovement, Very high satisfaction is expressed in the establishment 
at tne recognition of the claims of the officials, 

THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ WHEAT IMPORTS,—The imports of wheat into 
the United Kingdom have been subject to very great fluctuations during 
the last thirty-five years, In 1831 they amounted to 2,304,974qr.; but they 
then rapidly declined, until, in 1835, they had sunk to 66,905qr. Then they 
began to revive again, until, in 1839, they had attained a total of 
2,875,427 qr. In 1840 there was a slight check ; but in 1841 and 1842 there 
was a further advance, until a total of 3,040,269 qr. was reached in the latter 


year. In the next three years the imports were relatively moderate, the 
total for 1845 being 1,141,957 qr. 
sented a considerable increase, until, in 1850, the amount footed up to 
4,830,263 qr. 


In the next five years the receipts pre- 


In 1853 the total farther advanced to 6,235,860 qr., but in 
1855 it had sunk to 3,211,766qr. In the next five years the yearly figures 
were of great magnitude, 7,334,164 qr. being the amount recorded for 1860, 
In 1861 the total went to 8,670,797 qr., and in 1862 to 11,528,445 qr. ; but it 
afterwards declined until, in 1865, it had receded to 5,953,170 qr. Last year 
it recovered to 6,764,419 qr. 

SCOTCHMEN IN LONDON.—The number of Scotch in this capital is ab- 
surdly overrated. Though London is inhabited by a larger percentage of 
strangers, or non-natives, than almost any other city in the universe—New 
York and some American mixtures of cosmopolitan humanity excepted, of 
course—yet the number of Scotchmen settled here is wonderfully small, 
Looking again at the official Census returns of 1861, I see it stated that 
while only 62 per cent ot the inhabitants of the metropolis were born within 
its limits, but 1 per cent of the mass of strangers was made up of natives of 
Scotland. The figures are :—Total population of London, 2,803,989; natives 
of London, 1,741,177 ; nacivesof south-eastern counties of Kagland, 222,319 ; 
of south midland, 147,132; of eastern counties, 156,592 ; of south-western, 
128,444 ; of midland counties, 110,801; of Lreland, 106,877; and, finally, 
natives of Scotland, 35,733. Thus it will be seen taat the teudency of the 
Scotch to go to London is considerably less than the movement in the same 
direction of the people of any other part of Great Britain and of Ireland, 
Even foreigners are far more numerous in London than Scocchmen, ‘Tne 
Census returns show 47,419 natives of foreign countries, be-ides 15 389 
natives of British colonies —foreigners de facto, if not de jure. Dividing tne 
inharitants of London into groups of 10,000, we find that in every such 
group there are 6209 natives of the capital—Uockneys pur sang, more or 
leas—while 792 are from the south-eastern counties, 524 from che south 
midland, 558 from the eastern counties, 458 from the south-western, 381 
trom Ireland, 223 from foreign and colonial parts, and but 127 from Scot- 
land. Looking to the countries of origin, and taking the figure 1000 as the 
population basis, we find that to 10v0 people in Yorkshire there are 1s 
Yorkshiremen in London ; to 1000 people in Wales, there are 15 of Welsh 
birth in London; to 1000 people in the northern counties, there are 16 
northern men by birth in London ; but to 1000 people in Scotland there are 
not quite 12 Scotchmen in London,— London Scotsman. 
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PARIS EXHIBITION ; THE BRAZILIAN FURNITURB COURT.—SEE PAGE 122. 
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SKETCHES IN LONDON. 
NO, 2.--ABOUT ’CHANGE, 
“A REGULAR City man” is 

term used to express a very 
packers idea not unconnected 
with certain supp manners 
and customs peculiar to “ office 
hours” and the vicinity of 

Most people 

standard by 


and, indeed, there 
are about most of the habitués 
of the great money - making 
mart certain indications by 
which they may at once be dis- 
tinguish from “swells” who 
know nothing east of Temple 
Bar except the railway station 
in Shoreditch, There are some 
merchants and bankers who, as 
it were, never take off their kid 
gloves to do business ; and there 
are still more who leave business 
behind them when they step 
into their neat broughams at 
half-past four in the afternoon— 
men of spotless exterior, of un- 
exceptionable linen, moderate 
jewellery, and faultless tailoring ; 
and yet, little as they think 80, 
they are to beidentified by an im- 
palpablesomething, by which the 
acute observer separates them 
from their aristocratic associates, 
even as they stand on the steps 
of their club or pass to their 
stall at the opera, They may 
wear moustaches, cultivate 
the utmost efflorescence of 
whisker, carefully avoid the 
slightest tinge of commercial 
slang, deny any knowledge of 
the operation of those mysterious 
“contangos” of which we are 
constantly hearing in relation to 
the money market, and yet, in 
the very exuberance of their 
disguise, in the too prononcée 
assumption of an unbusiness- 
like exterior, in a stud or button, 
the dangle of a watch-guard, 
the over-newness of a hat, the 
one defect of colour in a neck- 
tie, the set of a false collar, the 
unconscious pursing of a lip, 
the untimely adoption of a 
summer waistcoat—nay, in the 
very plainners and neatness 
which avoids all peculiarity of 
detail ;—in the too scrupulous 
quietude of costume, in the 
studied serenity of manner, in 
the way of looking at a watch, 
or of opening a puree, or of 
paying a cab-fare, or ordering a 
waiter, they may betray that 
they are only, after all, a 
variety—a__ highly - bre a 
naturally-selected variety, if you 
will, but etill a variety of the 
commercial species. ere is 
only one description of City man 
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SKETCHES IN LONDON: ABOUT ‘CHANGE. 


who ceases to be identified with 
yooteensd avocation, ae 
longs to a —_ class— 
commercial - scientific. Only 
those few individuals who, be- 
sides successfully conducting 
negotiations on ‘Change, are 
capable of following the course 
of an experiment and have 
attained some reputation as 
savans, lose the nameless air and 
manner by adopting those which 
are more subtle and yet equally 
decided, It is not that they love 
commerce less, but science more, 
and have learned that the two 
pursuits need not beinconsistent ; 
the man who loves not business 
less, but fashion or clubs, West- 
End dinner-parties and the opera 
more, must soon give up busi- 
ness. He cannot take V 
and Strasburg paté, and ecen 
note-paper to the office; but 
few men can forbear taking a 
slight soupcon of the office into 
the salon or the conservatory. 
It is wonderfully interesting 
to watch the varieties of the 
commercial species, and to be- 
come acquainted with their 
haunts and habits. Many a 
poor fellow, who was at one 
time “in with the swim” and 
had dreams of a a little 
villa at Dulwich, enley, 
or Roehampton, watches them 
with keen pangs of heart-sick- 
nees and not unnatural envy, 
There used to be a sort of refec- 
tory cellar under the Auction 
Mart, which was a place to 
make a thoughtful man ead in 
the days before the Auction 
Mart was pulled down, and 
when the first great notion of 
building gigantic blocks of 
offices was not yet realised, 
There was a dining-room above, 
where hot joints were dis , 
along with celebrated brown 
sherry, from one to four; 
and down a short flight of 
stone steps iay a kind of 
tap-room, where warm porter, 
biscuita, strong cheese, and 
those peculiar sandwiches which 
are as salt and sawdust in the 
fastidious mouth, found pur- 
chasers in copper currency. It 
was curious to note that an aris- 
tocracy existed even there, and 
that the man who had three- 
halfpence would order his 
porter in a glass, though the 
more homely pewter f-pint 
held more for the money. 
They were strange 
who congregated there; but 
most of them had been great 
men of business in their time, if 
their stories were to be believed. 
There were alwaya half a dozen 
men there who could talk of 
“bulling” and “bearing,” and 
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could teach you the whole art and mystery of “rigging the market,” | 


and of dealing in those before-named “ contangos ; ” men who were 
“at the top of the tree once, Sir,” and amongst the best known in 
the share market, Give but the word—and a commission (pre-paid, 
mind you; because business is business, after all)—and they would 
get you up a company in no time, appearing next day, perhaps, ina 
full-blown suit of spotless attire in place of that dreadful- genteel 
poverty livery of buttonless black, with red-rusty shoulders 
und shining knees and elbows. As it was, just pay for a 
pint—warm, with a little ginger—and listen to them while 
they read extracts from those greasy, tattered letters that they 
carried in their limp, napless hats, amidst stumpy quill pens and 
crumbs of biscuit and cheese rind; and you would learn how, if it 
hadn't been for the unprincipled conduct of a certain millionaire, 
these persons would have been riding in their carriagea, as some of 
them did “ did once, by George!” and not having to wait there on a 
chance of something turning up. Nothing but capital was wanted, 
and they could get back every penny. They'd bought experience 
dearly enough, by George ! but now, if only somebody would stand 
behind them and let them go in and win on the principle of a hand- 
some percentage, Ah! Meanwhile, perhaps you wouldn’t mind 
paying for another half-pint of porter, 

What has become of these men ?—have they vanished altogether, 
now that their once familiar lair has been pulled down, or rather 
uprooted ? Have they gone, like shadows of the streets, to the 
land of shades and silence? Speaking of “shades,” what strange 
places were those dim, draughty basements where the City men 
retired to drink old port, in company with a bag of filberts or 
walnuts, and the run of the salt-cellar! They have not died out 
even yet ; but there are more cigars and fewer walnuts than there 
used to be, One of them, in an obscure lane running river- 
wards, has even introduced stacks of Broseley pipes and 
Virginia shag; but it is not here that the true City men con- 

gate, It is frequented by provincials mostly—men who, 

nding one place to which they may retire from the heat 
and roar of the big city when they are upon business, continue 
firm in their allegiance. These are the sort of men who 
support the dingy, frowsy, old family hotels and lodging-houses 
that one sees in remote by ways ; but nobody would mistake them for 
“City men.” In fact, since the destruction of the old Fleece 
Tavern, under the pretence of widening Threadneedle-street, the 
abolition of the verdure of Aldermans’-walk, and the emigration of 
Mr. Bannister to Prudent-passage, the manner of eating and drinking 
has changed. The old banker and capitalist who once carried his 
chump-chop in the pocket of his flapped tailed-coat to be cooked on 
Betey's gridiron, has since been seen eating his elevenpenn’orth 
at Izant’s, in Bucklersbury; and while scores of otherwise 
promising young cadets from Mincing-lane have fallen into 
the evil habit of lunching off buttered rolls, buns, and 
coffee at the pastrycook’s, the dining interest is divided 
between the few remaining chophouses of the old sanded floor and 
wooden partition pattern, where you see your steak grizzling on the 
grill; the cozy taverns where plain British joints are ameliorated by 
* entrées” and queer half French, half German restaurants, where 
there is always a smell of some sauce, and the glazed dinner rolls 
are spotted with carroway seeds. There are a score or two of grave, 
solid, self-contained men, distinguished chiefly in the interest of 
tallow, oil and colonial brokerage, who have secret aud never-to-be- 
disclosed haunts in queer out-of-the-way nooks and corners; places 
upon which one may stumble after having lost one’s-self in a 
maze of courts. ere they lunch with sedate satisfaction, 
and in moderate expectation of a six o'clock dinner at 
Brixton or Sydenham Hill. Others again—elderly, placid 
old gentlemen, with sleek white hair and under-waistcoats, keep 
abernethy biscuits and a bottle of dry sherry in an office closet, 
and may be seen munching as they trot away to keep their appoint- 
ments. Vay different are both these from the sharp, restless, exigent 
person who “gets a snack somewhere, but never dines more than 
once a week,” a fact illustrated by redness of the nose and an im- 
paired digestion; and to the broad, smart, florid gentleman who 
strolls on to ‘Change, with his hat on one side and his hands in his 
pockets, after salmon and peas, with reast haunch of mutton to 
follow, in Mincing-lane, where he has been selling stick lac-gum, 
animi, cochineal, elephants’ teeth, coffee, rags, or sugar all 
the morning. 
this variety of City man; does it, so to speak, jauntily, 
But his good-humoured florid face is his fortune, and he can 
chaff a reluctant buyer or raise a fire of bids over a doubtful lot 
better than his anxious, bald-headed, suppressed, and withered 
partner, who is said to have found ali the money. Both these men 
will become great capitalists, probably; for there are two ways of 
making money — by laborions prudence, painful deliberation, 
patience, accumulation, and what may be called eager caution 
and by open-eyed nonchalance, lively promptitude, and a cal- 
culating indifference which has learnt, by quick eyesight and a 
sort of commercial legerdemain, to play with those edge-tools 
called bonds, securities, acceptances, and what not, juet as a 
conjuror will play with knives and set them spinning half a 
dozen together, to be deftly caught when they become due and 
threaten life or limb, Very wonderful are the ways of these great 
men of business, and their faces are not always open books which 
may be read by the philosophic lounger. Nothing, perhaps, but a 
—— and intimate acquaintance with the beadles of the Royal 

xchange, “the House,” the Bank of England, the commercial 
sale-rooms, and the corn market, with a select addition of officials 
from the Baltic, the Jerusalem, and the merchant's room at Lloyd's, 
would furnish biographies of City men or chronicle the romance of 
the big building in Cornhill. 


RAILWAY BRIDCE, STRAND-ON-THE-GREEN. 

A sHorT line of railways is now in course of construction, in- 
tended to connect the Richmond branch of the London and South- 
Western Railway with the North-Western and South-Western 
junction line at Acton, and with the Hammersmith and Kensington 
stations of the Metropolitan Railway. The works are progressing 
rapidly, and, when finished, this line will form a link in the great 
railway system by which the metropolis will ere long be completely 
intersected. The line will cross the Thames, by an iron bridge, at 
Strand-on-the-Green, between Chiswick and Brentford, about half a 
mile below Kew Bridge. Our Engraving represents this bridge in 
course of construction, 


GEORGENSTADT, a small town in the Erzgebirge, Bavaria, was completely 
burnt down, on Tuesaday, in two hours and a half, 


A YANKEE LAWYER, who was pleading the cause of a little boy, took 
him up in his arms, and held him up to the jury euffused in tears. This 
had a great effect until the opposite lawyer asked the boy, ‘* What makes 
youcry?” “ He’s pinching me,” said the boy. 

PRESERVED IN I08,—Abont 40,000 lb, of fossil ivory—that is to say, the 
tuske of at least a hundred mammoths—are bartered for every year in New 
Siberia, As ors d as ten tusks have been found lying together in the 
“Tundra,” weighing from 1501b. to 3001b, each. Notwithstanding the 
enormous amount already carried away, the stores of fossil ivory do not 
appear to diminish. In many places near the mouths of the great rivers 
flowing inte the Arctic Ocean the bones and tusks of these antedilovian 
en agen lie scattered about like the relics of a ploughed-up battle fieid. 

ntire mammoths have occasionally been discovered, not only with the 
skin—which waa by a double covering of hair and wool—entire, 
but with the fleshy portions of the body in such a state of preservation that 
they have afforded food to dogs and wild beasts, The mammoths appear 
to have been suddenly enveloped in ice or to have sunk into mud which was 
on the point of congealing, and which, before the process of decay could 
commence, froze around the bodies and them in the condition in 
which they perished. It is thus that they are occasionally found when a 
landslip occurs in the frozen soil of the Siberian coast, which never thaws, 
even during the greatest heat of summer, to a depth of more than 2 ft. ; and 
in this ele yess, se quar and a half, five or six of these 
curious corpses come ght from theiricy graves. A very perfect 
specimen of the mammoth in this state was discovered in the autumn of 
1865, near the mouth of the Jenissei. An expedition was dispatched to the 
spot by the Imperial Academy of Sciences last summer, and Mr. Lumley, 
her pp a heer Seer. — it 7 considered that the 
resul disclose some interesting facts natural 
histery of a former creation, —— 

an 


He has a wonderful way of doing business, ; 


| 
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CONCERTS. 

Tus would be the dead season of the musical year but for the 
species of life with which it is now being animated by Mr. J. 
Russell, through a series of what used formerly to be called 
“ Promenade Concerts.” Mr. Russell has engaged an excellent 
orchestra of something less than one hundred players. The con- 
ductor is Signor Bottesini, the distinguished, and, indeed, un- 
rivalled coutrabassist, who formerly officiated for some years as 
chef dorchestre at the Théatre Italien in Paris. But dance-music 
has always formed an especial feature at concer(s of the kind 
under notice; and Mr. Russell has secured the services of 
Herr Johann Strauss for the dance-music alone. In 
the composition of waltzes the late Strauss showed himself 
much what Chopin did in the composition of mazurkas ; 
and it has struck Mr. Russell, naturally enough, that the actual 
representative of the Strauss family—who has followed to rome 
extent in the footsteps of his father—is the proper man to conduct 
the class of works in the composition and execution of which his 
father excelled. The Johann Strauss of the present day has inherited 
much of his parent’s peculiar talent as a conductor, and, like his 
father, not only conducts but leads the orchestra, teaching the 
players by example to give to his dance tunes the particular 
expression, emphasis, and hurrying and delaying of time 
which they seem to him to demand. The operatic selection, 
which forms, perhaps, the principal feature in these enter- 
tainments, is from “Romeo and Juliet.” It is an admirable 
orchestral fantasia, marked by the constructive skill and 
the thorough good taste of Signor Bottesini, the arranger. Among 
the other orchestral pieces that have been given may be mentioned 
the spirited “ Tannhiiuser March” and Rossini’s brilliant overture to 
the “Gazza Lidra.” The instrumental solos are contributed by 
M. Welhi, a pianist, who plays a left-handed fantasia on « Home, 
sweet Home!” Mr. B. Levey, a violinist, who has been heard in 
Ernst’s “ Elegy” (accompanied on the pianoforte by Mdme. Rous), 
and in a fantasia of his own composition on nautical airs; and the 
elever little Master Bonnay, who performs with great success on the 
xylophone. The singers are Malle. Sarotla and Mdille, Eraclio, To 
judge from the large attendance and from the favourable manner in 
which all the nn pieces are received, these concerts ought to 
prove very successf : ‘ 

Thursday, the 22nd, was announced as a ‘‘classical night,” the 
music performed that evening being chiefly selected from the words 
of Mendelssohn, 


MR. BRIGHT AND MR. MILL ON THE FUTURE POLICY 
OF THE REFORM LEAGUE. 


Tue following letters have recently been received by Mr. E. 
Beales, the president of the Reform League, in reply to the announce- 
ment that the league would use its organisation, consisting of 130 
branches, for the purposes of registration, educating the people in the 
use of the vote, and tus, I return to the next Parliament of 
members pledged to advanced Liberal principles :— 

My dear Mr. Beales,—I am glad to see that it is not intended to discon- 
tinue the organisation and labours of the Reform League, although so great 
a step has been gained in the extension of the suffrage. On that branch of 
the question of Reform I presume you will not feel it necessary now to 
agitate further, so far as the boroughs are concerned. 

But the concession of a wide franchise is most incomplete so long as the 
security of the ballot is denied. As a machinery for conducting elections 
without disorder, the arrangement of the ballot is perfect, and, if on that 
ground only, it should be adopted. But there is a higher ground on which 
all Reformers should insist upon it. The more wide the suffrage, the more 
there are men in humble circumstances who are admitted to the exercise of 
political rights, the more clearly is it necessary that the shelter of the ballot 
should be granted. I am confident it would lessen expenses at elections, 
greatly diminish corruption, and destroy the odious system of intimidation 
which now so extensively prevails, and that it would make the House of 
Commons a more complete representation of the opinions and wishes 


of the electoral body. I bave a very strong conviction on 
this subject; and I hope all our friends throngheut the 
country will accept the ballot as the next great question for 


which, in connection with Parliamentary Reform, they ought to con- 
tend. Without this safeguard there can be no escape from corruption and 
oppression at elections, and our political contests will still remain what 
they now are, a discredit to us as a free and intelligent people. If the 
Retorm League and Reform Union will make the ballot their next work, 
they must soon succeed. I need not tell you that I shall heartily join them 
in their labours for this great end. I hope the friends of the ballot—those 
who care for freedom and morality in the working of our representative 
sy+tem—will provide the needful funds to enable you to move on with an 
increasing force to a complete success. 
Believe me, always sincerely yours, 
JOHN BRIGHT, 
Edmond Beales, Esq., Lincoln's Inn, London. 


- Blackheath Park, 
Dear Sir,—I have already, by sending a subscription, given in my adhe- 
sion to the determination of the Reform League to employ its organisation 
in promoting the registration of the Liberals who will become entitled to 
the suffrage under the new Reform Act, With regard to the further object 
of promoting the election of candidates professing advanced Liberal prin- 
ciples, I should be glad if, not only the Reform League, but all the other 
organisations of Reformers throughout the country, would keep themselves 
in existence for that purpose, There will be ample work for all of them, 
and 1 can only hope that they will not confine their support to candidates 
who adhere to their own particular programme, but will extend it to ad- 
vanced Liberals of all shades, @ close union of whom among themselves 
was never more needed than it will be at the first general election under the 
new Act. 1 aw, dear Sir, yours very truly, 
Edmond Beales, Esq. J. 8. MILL, 


THE WILL OF THE LATE MR. WILLIAM CRAWSHAY.—By the terms 
of his will Mr. William Crawshay'’s vast property is to be divided as 
follows :—All the property in South Wales, including the Cyfarthfa Works, 
to Mr. Robert Thomson Crawshay ; the Forest of Dean property to Mr. 
Henry Crawshay ; and annuities to Mr. Francis Crawshay and others, Mrs. 
Crawshay retains Caversham Park and an annuity for life. At her death 
the estate goes to Miss Baby Crawshay, and at her death to Mr. William 
Crawshay, jun, The property in South Wales is estimated at from one and 
a half to two millions, 


SOLDIERS AND THE HARVEST.—The fo!lowing general order has been 
iseued by his Royal Highness the Field Marshal ‘commending tatiter i 
“ Aug. 10.—Harvesting (home stacions only).—There will be no objection 
on the part of his Royal Highness the Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
to commanding officers permitting a certain number of men to assist in the 
harvest, on being applied to for such assistance, provided that the employ- 
ment of the population is not thereby interfered with,—By command, W. 
PAULET, A.G.” ‘ 

THE ATLANTIC CABLES.—It must have a red extrao} 
who have watched the condition of the cabherine cabigrepnte tates tent 
necting Europe with America, that while the 1565 cable, which was picked 
up from the depths of the ocean after it was thought it had been irre- 
mediably lost, has since its janction with America remained intact, that of 
1866 has been ruptured twice. The explanation of this is, however. 
exceedingly simple. It appears that when the shore-end of the 1866 cable 
was being lad from the Great Eastern the vessel was in a fog, and un- 
fortunately this part of the line was laid over a shoal patch, about forty 
fathoms in depth, so that the icebergs which so constantly occur in that 
region, reaching, as they often do, to the bottom, cat the cable. The wire 
has been completely repaired, but it has been resolved upon to raise the 
shore-end of it as soon as possible from its present bed and remove it to & 
deeper channel. Meanwhile, with « view to more perfect communication 
between Europe and the United States, the ship Chiltern, which had been 
commissioned by the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company 
has sailed with the telegraphic wires, which are to be laid from Placentia, 
in Newfoundland, to the island of St. Pierre,on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
She carries 320 miles of wire, which is packed in new water-tight tanks. 
‘There is no doubt that until perfect telegraphic communication is estab- 
lished between Europe and the United States in such a manner as to avoid 
adopting the assistance of the land lines in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland, correspondence will be subjected to the interruptions by 
which it has been so often retarded during the past year, With a view. 
however, to temporarily remedying the evil, it is contemplated to establish 
througheut Nova Scotia a series of land lines from sy dney, vid Halfax, to 
the United States and Cunada ; should these fail during the winter, and 
there is no doubt that they will have to bear the brunt of snowstorms and 
sustain the weight of superinoumbent ice, it will become absolutely neces- 
sary to lay submarine lines between Halifax and Boston in 1868. A Franco- 
American Company is, we understand, in course of formation, with the 
object of 13. @ submarine cable from Ushant to Boston, se that it will be 
advisable us to take such measures as will obviate the necessity of 
availing ourselves of the new projected line. This is not a subject, how- 
ever, in which Englishmnen sloneare interested, the whold world will doubt- 
lees have more of less anxiety for is success, 


THE CUSTOMS REPORT (1867). 
No more satisfactory proof of the remarkable vitality and elasticit 
of the resources of our country is needed beyond that furnished b 
the eleventh report of the Commissioners of her Majesty's Customs. 
recently issued, Many events occurred during 1866 to make us 
anxious about the results of imports and exports during the year, 
and foremost amongst them may be named the Continental war, the 
Irish insurrection, the deficient harvest, a monetary crisis, an almoat 
unparalleled epidemic disease decimating our cattle, and the cholera 
pest thinning our own ranks very seriously ; but notwithstanding 
these occurrences the total values of the exports of British and Irish 
produce show an increase of £23,000,000, and the values of imports 
in 1866 exceeded those of 1865 by no less than £24,000,000 ; indeed 
we are told that on nearly every article of general consumption 
liable to duty there has been a considerable rise in the quantities 
consumed, and the result produced on the financial returns of the 
department of the Customs has been (in spite of redactions made 
in duties of late years) to bring up the receipts from £21,799 972 to 
£21,996,351, showing an increase of £196,379, The principal in- 
crease as regards exports has been in the articles of cotton, yarn 
woollen, iron and steel, and linen manufacture, and in coal, hard. 
ware and cutlery, and haberdashery, The exports of machinery, 
wrought copper and tin, silk manufactures, and British 
spirits have decreased in 1866, a3 compared with 1865. The 
United States has taken the largest share of our exports 
in 1866, and with surprising alacrity. Cotton goods, for 
instance, which were sent over to America on an averaye of 
between 8,000,000 and 9,000,000 yards in 1863-4 5, amounted in 

uantity to 23,000,000 yards in December, 1865, 19,000,000 yards in 
p penanint and February, and 15,000,000 yards in March, 1866; and 
so with other articles, such as iron and steel, The Commissioners 
observe that “the result of this vast increase in our trade with the 

United States has been to restore the valve of our exports in this 
country to a position not only equal bat superior to that they 
occupied before the American war began.” Jt is gratifying to note 
also that the French exports, which had fallen off in previous years, 
again augmented during 1866, so as nearly to reach the amount of 
1861, the year directly following the conclusion of the commercial 
treaty between the two countries, and to double that of 1860, the 
year before the treaty took place. The British possessions in general 
have shared in the increase. On the other hand, adecrease hus been 
observed in regard to foreign and colonial exports, owing in part to 
the renewed employment of the shipping of the United States in 
trade with China and the importation of tea and coffee direct from 
the latter place to America, Taking, however, the whole exports 
together, there is au increase in their total value in 1866 of 
£20,000,000, or 9 per cent, Turning, then, to imports, it is to be 
observed that the increase in 1866 over 1865 from foreign countries 
was 12} per cent, the decrease from British possessions nearly 1 per 
cent, the increase on the total imports nearly 9 per cent. The 
report says :—“ With the whole of this vast increase of more than 
£24,000,000 the United States may be credited, and thus the anti- 
cipations made in our last report, when speaking of the close approxi- 
mation of the values of the exports to imports from the United 
States in 1865—viz., that a very considerable increase would be 
found in the imports from that country in 1866—we find to have 
been completely tulfilled.” In fact, the imports from the United 
States have more than doubled those of 1865, and nearly equalled 
those in 1861, the year before the American war. In 1866 the 
Southern Scates sent us sixty-five times the amount received in 
1464. Cotton, oil, and wheat-meal have increased ; and wheat, on 
the other hand, seriously decreased, With regard to France, the 
imports show a rise of 17 per cent (as against 29 per cent 
exports), The supply from Australia, principally in wool, has 
increased £1,200,000, The cotton of Egypt bas diminished in 
amount, With regard to varying quantities of articles imported, it 
is to be observed that cotton shows an increase of 41 per cent (in 
quantities) as compared with 17 percentin values, The total amount 
imported in 1866--viz., 12,295,803 cwts,-~is the largest ever brought 
into this country, with one exception— viz., that of 1860, just 
before the American war. The cotton-producing countries, other 
than the United States, increased the supply from 4,000,000 cwt. in 

1861 to more than 7,500,000 cwt. in 1866, Our deficient harvest 
brought us a large amount of foreign corn and flour from France, 

Russia, and the Hanse Towns ; especially, the amount of Indian corn 
doubled itself, It is curious to note that the amount of rum 
imported increased 11 and that of brandy 8U per cent in 1866. The 
amount of tea brought into the country in the same year exhibits a 
large increase, and asto wine one million more gallons were sent us 
in 1866 than in 1865, The percentage of increase as regards French 
wines was 25, that of Spain only 9 per cent, whilst there was an 
actual falling off of Portuguese wines to the extent of 5 per cent. 
In 1866, for the first time, France outstripped Portugal in the amount 
of supply in wines, though this does not imply that the decrease in 
the importation signifies a corresponding diminution in con- 
sumption. In reference to the falling off in the amount 
of tobacco from America, the Commissioners observe that, 
“looking to the very extraordinary import from toe United 
States in 1865, which exceeded the largest supply sent to us 
even before the war began, we are of opinion that the very 
first opportunity afforded by the conclusion of the war must have 
been taken to ship all available tobacco, belonging, perhaps, to 
many previous crops, and that the entire disorganisation of labour, 
and consequent diminution of the crops that can be grown or 
gathered in Kentucky and Virginia, bave now eeriously affected, 
and will probably continue till matters are more settled to affect, 
the supply.” The supplementary supply from other countries has 
increased. When we turn to home consumption, a very satisfactory 
account may be given, for the consuming power of the people for 
dutiable articles is in nowise affected. ‘The consumption of spirits 
bas increased 14 in 1866, as against 7 per cent in 186), tobacco from 
2 to 5, and wine 5 to 10 per cent, whilst that of tea has steadily 
risen, The effect of legislation has been beneficial; for, though 
duties have been remitted, the gross receipis on articles thereby 
affected have increased. In regard to the importation of ca'tle, 
it is to be noticed that in 1866 there was a falling off in the 
number of imported animuls of 134,895 head; but the decrease 
was in calvee, pigs, and sheep, whilst oxen, bulle, and cows 
have, notwithstanding the action of the cattle-plague restrictive 
legislation, increased 124 per cent, and France has furnished 
us with the greatest portion, Smuggling has been confined, we 
are informed, during the last year to attempts, by seamen 
and passengers, to conceal tobacco and spirits in small quantities. 
Appended to the report is that of Dr, Dickson, the medical inspector 
of the Customs, and it is said to be more than usually interesting. 
Dr. Dickson’s account of the singular immunity enjoyed by the 
officers under his charge from attacks of cholera, which was raying 
in 1866 in the very quarter of the town (Tower Hamlets) in which 
80 7 of them reside, will well repay perusal, aud we have uo 
doubt that he rightly attributes their almost entire escape, and that 
of their families (Only one death having occurred in the whole 
force, and but four in * community of 5000 persons), to the superior 
cleanliness and comfort of their dwellings over those surrounding 
them, to the fact that the men are trained in habits of discipline and 
regularity, and to the access they freely enjoy to medicine and yood 
medical advice as soon as the first incipient symptoms of this or 
any other malady make their appearance, The general result of the 
various statistical tables prepared by Dr. Dickson presents us with 
as nearly as possible the same account of the sanitary stale of tle 
department as that furnished last year. 

‘The death-rate has been swelled by the one case of cholerajand three 
of typhus or | phoid fever, which must be considered as exceptivnal. 
It does not, however, even now come up to the average anuual 
rate of mortality for the last nine years, which, as stated in the lest 
report, is 11°4 per 1000, 


THE OPERATIONS OF OPENING THE OAKS COLLIERY has been +)'- 
pended, as the men have got close to the bottom, and nothing further «nn 
be done until there is a meeting of the mining engineers to deoide 4j«!! 
what course will have to be adopted in entering the workiuge. 


AUGUST 24, 1867 


LAW AND CRIME. 


Tue case of “ Hand and Wife v. the Midland 
udjway Company” curiously exemplifies how 
jisties may be baffled by an astute counsel, Mrs. 
Hand, wile of a farmer near Bristol, was a sufferer 
by a railway accident, The company sent their | 
surgeon, Dr. Day, to visit the patient He told her 
that she would ‘* soon be well,” and, on the part of | 
the company, Offered her £200 and the expenses of | 
her medical attendant (£11) in satisfaction of her | 
claim upon the company. The poor woman was 
then in great suffering. The symptoms described 
in the evidence indicate permanent injury of the 
spinal cord, at the base of the brain. From a 
woman of business the plaintiff became a helpless 
invalid, with the certainty of impending paralysis, 
‘A receipt was taken by Dr. Day on behalf of the 
company, and this was attested by the lady's own 
medical adviser. It was proved on the trial that 
her life would in future be a burden and painful to 


herself. i 


On cross-examination Mr. Gore, witness 
for the plaintiff, said that it was not his experience 
that persons got well after verdicts against railway 
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of the working classes ’—an intelligence of which 
one now hears so much—it is marvellous that they 
should have 80 lamentably failed t» appreciate so 
obvious a distinction, 


CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 

A POLICEMAN CONVICTED OF BURGLARY, —Frederick 
Netley, twenty-two, described as a servant, but who at 
the time the offence was committed was a constable 
belonging to the metropolitan police, was indicted for a 
burglary in the dwelling-house of George Greeu wood, and 
stealing a watch and chain, his property. 

Mr. Besley conducted the prosecution. 

The facts of this case will be fresh in the reon'lection of 
the public, as the prisoner was only committed within 
the last few days. The prisoner was a police-constable, 
stationed at Walthamstow, and the evidence left no doubt 
that he had taken advantage of his position to get into 
premises that were upon his beat and steal numerous 
articles, which were afterwards found in his possession. 

The jury found the prisoner guilty; and there was a 
second charge of the same character against him, upon 
which he was also convicted, 

Mr. Justice Shee, in passing sentence, remarked upon 
the aggravated character of the offence on the part of a 
man whose duty it was to protect the public instead of 
plundering them. He sentenced the prisoner to be kept 


companies. He thought himself “singular in 
having seen nine such cases.” Mr. Coleridge, the 
defendants’ counsel, said, “I have seen many.” 
‘To which Mr. Gore happily retorted, I am speak- 
ing as a medical man; an eminent counsel may 
have seen many more.” On the part of the 
defendant the receipt was relied upon, and no wit- 
nesses were called, not even Dr, Day, against whom, 
as agent for the company, the case for the plaintiff 
distinctly suggested fraudulent representation. 
The Judge, Mr. Justice Keating, directed the jury 
strongly in favour of the defendants (the railway 
company) unless they should be of opinion that the 
representation on the part of the detendants was a 
misrepresentation involving moral fraud :— 

They must be satisfied that Dr. Day not only misrepre- 
sented her state, but that he did so knowing it was un- 
true. He must ask them in this case whether it looked 
like acase of fraud? Was it done in secret? Was it 
done openly? Was it done while the plaintiff was in the 
hands of Dr. Day, or was it done without the knowledge 
of the plaintiff's professional man? She knew full well 
that Dr. Day was the surgeon of the company, and was 
not employed by her, and she knew her own medical man 
entertained a different opinion to Dr, Day. He must say 
that, as a general rule, it was most objectionable that 
medical men should engage in making compromises, If 
such a compromise was to be made, it was better it 
should be in the hands of professional legal advisers 
than in those of medical men. 

After which — 

The jury asked whether, if they were of opinion that 
Dr. Day's statement was not fraudulent, although mis- 
taken, they could give further damages? 

The Judge said if they negatived fraud then they would 
have to consider whether the plaintiff received the money 
in full satisfaction. No doubt the receipt would show 
that ; but if they were of opinion that she knew what she 
was aboutat thetime the receipt would bind her, 

The jury retired, and, after half an hour’s absence, re- 
turned with a verdict for the plaintiff—damages £300, in 
addition to the £211 paid, they being of opinion that 
there had been misrepresentation on the part of Dr. Day, 

His Lordship gave leave to Mr. Coleridge to move. 

The meaning of which is that the plaintiffs (the 
injured lady and her husband) stand at great hazard 
of being deprived of all benefit of the verdict, 
and of having, moreover, to pay the costs of 
the action. This contingency will certainly fall in, if 
the Court in Banco adopt the ruling of Mr, Justice 
Keating that the proof of fraud was essential ; 
aod this ia by no means improbable. Now, we will 
proceed to demonstrate how this possible perversion 
of right and justice has been effected. The jury, 
of course, hesitated at a verdict declaring Dr. Day 
guilty of “a moral fraud.” Why? Because he 
was not present or represented at the trial. 
It would have been contrary to bull-headed 
iinglish notions of fair play to return a ver- 
dict imputing fraud to an absent gentleman, 
But why was Dr. Day not present? St 
ean searcely be unfair to suggest that the ad- 
vantages to be obtained from his absence were well 
considered in opposition to the benetits, or disad- 
vantages, derivable from his appearance. Had the 
jury been only astute enough to argue thus ayainst 
the defendants :—“ Your agent is distinctly cha:ged 
with fraud. It is in your power to put him before 
us, to admit or rebut the accusation ; you do not 
choose to do so, and therefore he must accept al 
responsibility attaching to unexplained acts com- 
mitted by him in your service.” This would have 
been reasonable enough, and might have resulted 
in a verdict which could scarcely have been im- 
pugned, As it is, there is great danger that the 
want of decision on the jury's part may result in a 
terrible loss to the injured party as well as in a 
failure of justice. 

What wonderful extravagances medical witnesses 
are permitted to diverge into! Everyone has seen 
records of surgical testimony, in which an expert 
has been allowed to state, “ the wound been an 
inch lower ””——, and so forth, No other class of 
witnesses would be allowed to offer hypotheses in 
the way of evidence, On a recent case, involving a 
charge of stabbing near the collar-bone, a surgeon 
declared that had the thrust been perpendicalar 
instead of horizontal, death might have ensued. 
Very probably, indeed. But the wound was not 
thus inflicted, and was not mortal. It would be 
just as rational to say, in the case of another 
injury, “Had his neck been broken instead of his 
arm, the injury would have been fatal.” Surely 
some check should be put upon this kind of evidence, 
most prejudicial to a prisoner. 

The strike of the tailors has furnished matter for 
investigation by the magistrate at Marlborough- 
street and by Mr. Baron Bramwell at the Central 
Criminal Court. Our readers will remember that a 
shameful breach of faith was committed by the 
Operative Tailors’ Association in continuing the 
“picket” sysiem after an expreas undertaking by 

-Mr, Coleridge, Q.C., given in consideration of the 
postponement of a trial, that the system should be 
abandoned pending the event of the trial, On this 
point Mr. Knox, the magistrate, made some strong 
observations in reference to the case of another 
party of the tailors brought before him upon a 
similar charge. We quote elsewhere Mr, Baron 
Bramwell’s charge to the jury at the Central 
Criminal Court, almost in full, In brief, it 
coutirms our opinione, already ex of the 
law upon this matier. Strikes are lawful, “ lock- 
outs” are lawful; but each of these must be a 
voluntary combination, The “union” man “on 
strike” has no right whatever to injure, coerce, in- 
timidate, threatew, or annoy avy other man, be the 
latter unionist or non-unionist, This is a plain, 
reasonable matter ot common liberty and justice, | 
as well as of law. With the boasted “intelligence 


in penal servitude for seven years, 


Tuk RiGHt OAT IN THE RIGHT PLACE.—Patrick 
Hart, 21, was charged with having, in company with 
others, committed a robbery with violence upon James 
Madden. 2 

Mr. Poland conducted the prosecution, and the prisoner 
was defended by Mr. Montagu Williams, 

The prosecutor was walking along Gracechurch-street 
about eleven o'clock at night, when he was attacked by 
the prisoner and two or three other men, who knocked 
him down, kicked him, and treated him in a very brutal 
manner. His watch and chain were then snatched from 
him, and the men ran away, but the prisoner was pursued 
and taken into custody. 

The prisoner was found gnilty, and Mr, Commissioner 
Kerr sentenced him to two years’ hard labour, and to 
receive thirty-nine stripes with the cat-o-’nine tails, 


MR. BARON BRAMWELL ON PICKETING. 


The following is Mr. Baron Bramwell’s charge to 
the jury upon the trial of the picketing journeyman 
tailors :—Mr. Baron Bramwell said a great number 
of irrelevant topics had been introduced into the in- 
quiry in which they were engaged. All the talk about 
the struggle of capital against labour seemed quite mis- 
placed, and the censure passed on the masters in 
respect to the lock-out was perfectly idle. The men had 
a perfect right to strike, and if the whole body of the men 
struck against the masters, why should not the whole 
body of masters strike against them? The jury had 
heard a good deal about the power of the State and all 
that sort of thing; but the power of the State was no 
more brought against these men than it was used in their 
favour. The question was whether they were guilty 
of that particular offence with which they were 
charged, The jury had to consider—no matter 
whose interests might be affected—whether the 
defendants had done that which was illegal. He 
would address a few general observations to them, 
some of which might appear to be truisms. When the 
law gave, or rather, acknowledged, a right, it provided a 
punishment or a remedy for the violation of that right. 
The old expression that ‘there was no wrong without a 
remedy” might also be interpreted to mean that there 
was also no right without a remedy. Sometimes the 
remedy was by a criminal proceecing, sometimes by a 
civil action, sometimes by both. Having made those 
general remarks to them, he would make another, which 
was also familiar to all Englishmen—namely, that there 
was no right in this country under our laws 80 sacred as 
the right of personal liberty. No right of property or 
capital, about which there had been so much declamation, 
was go sacred or so carefully guarded by the law of this 
land as that of personal liberty. 
of the pains taken first by the common law, by the writ, 
as it was called, of habeas corpus, and supplemented 
by statute, to secure to every man his personal freedom. 
Bot that liberty was not liberty of the body only. It was 
aiso aliberty of the mind and will; and the liberty of 
man’s mind and will, to say how he should bestow him- 
self and his means, bis talents and his industry, was as 
much a subject of the law's protection as was that of his 
body. Generally speaking, the way in which people had 
endeavoured to control the operations of the minds of men 
was by putting restraints on their bodies, and therofove 
we had not so many instances in which the liberty of the 
mind was vindicated as was that of the body. still, if 
any set of men agreed amoung themselves to coerce that 
liberty of wind and thought by compulsion and restraint 
tuey would be guilty of a criminal offence—namely, of 
conspiring against the liberty of mind and freeedom 
of will of those towards whom they s0 conducted 
themselves. The thing to which he was referring 
was coercion or compulsion—something that was un- 
pleasant and annoying to the mind operated upon ; 
and he laid it down as clear and undoubted law 
that if two or more persons agreed that they would 
by such means co-operate together against that liberty 
they would be guilty of an indictable offence, The 
public had an interest in the way in which a man 
disposed of his industry and his capital; and if two or 
more persons conspired by threats, intimidation, or 
molestation to deter or influence him in the way in which 
he should employ his industry, his talents, or his capital 
they would be guilty of acriminal offence. That was the 
common law of the land, and it had been in his opinion 
re-enacted by a particular Act of Parliament passed 
in the sixth year of the reign of George IV., which 
provided in effect that any person who should 
by threats, intimidation, molestation, or any other 
way obstruct, force, or endeavour to force any 
journeyman to depart from his hiring or prevent 
any journeyman from hiring, should be guilty 
of an offence, That Act was passed forty-one years 
ago, and by a statute of 1859 it was enacted that no 
workman merely by reason of his endeavouring peaceably 
and in a reasonabe manner, and without threat or inti- 
midation, direct or indirect, to persuade others from 
working or ceasing to work, should be found guilty of an 
offence under the former Act of Parliament. In other 
words, the second Act said that should not be so if they 
what they did in a reasonable and peaceful manner for 
the purposes of persuasion. Now, the defendants were 
indicted for conspiring together to do that which 
was in opposition to the law he had mentioned and 
the statutes he had recited. At the outset he could 
not help remarking that the learned and eminent 
counsel who had addressed the jury for the defend- 
ants had all said that they did not deny that 
their clients, Draitt, Adamson, and Lawrence, had 
agreed that there should be pickets. He (Mr. Baron 
Bramwell) was of opinion that, if picketing should 
ba done in a way which excited no reasonable alarm, 
or did not coerce or annoy those who were the subjects of 
it, it would be no offence in law. Lt was perfectly lawful 
to endeavour to persuade persons to act with them who 
had not hitherto so acted, provided that persuasion did 
not take the shape of compulsion or coercion, What was 
the object of this picketing ? Was it that the names and 
addresses of the non-striking workmen might be found 
out with a view to their being addressed by reasonable 
argument and persuasion, or was 10 for the purpose of 
coercion and intimidation? If the jury should be of 
opinion that the picket did nothing more than his duty as 
a picket, and if that did not extend Wo abusive language 
and gestures such as had been described, still, if that was 
calculated to have a deterring effect on the minds of ordi- 
nary persons by exposing them vo have their motions 
watched and to encounter black looks, that would be a 
thing not permitted by the law of the land. ‘The proba- 
bilities were that it was kuown tothe leading members of 
the aseociation what the pickets were doing. It was 
in evidence that Druitt bad visited the pickets from time 
to time. It would be very strange mdeed i, as appeared 
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condition, which, with a limited demand, has realised from 658. to 
72s, per quarter, according to quality, Old wheats, both English 
and foreign, have been dificult wo sell, and prices, in some in- 
stances, have ruled easier, Ln the foe ting cargo Urads very Little has 
been doing, at rather less money. The flour trade has ruled heavy, 
but the currencies are without change. Barley has contioued scarce 
and dear, with a firm inquiry, Malt bas met aslow sale ; out oats have 
commanded as much money as formerly, aod & fair quaurity has 
changed hands Beans have been firmly held; the value of ‘peas, 
aera has had @ drooping tendency, 
‘ollow r— 

Wheat, 6%, to 72s, ; barley, $24, to 42s, ; malt, dls, to 708, > oate 
2is. to 34s, 5 rye, Sis, Lo Ses, ; beans, 3s. to 456; peas, 38s. to dds. 
; and flour, 49s, to 60a, per 280 |b, 
1KS OF GRAIN SOLD OF Last WEEK,—Wheat, 24,856 ; 
6; and owte, 1 (UNrlers, 

GES OF GRALN.—Wuaeat, 63, 4d, ; barley, 368, 7d. ; and 
Oats, 2s, 7d. per quarter. 

S#EDS.—Lin-eed bas ruled heavy, and rapeseed has been ne- 
glected. In mid red clover-seed rather more business has been 
passing, and new trefoils have bees in mmproved request, Fo rvther 
a of seeds the market has ruled quiet, but prices have been 

CATTLE.—The market has been scantily supplied with beasts 
and sheep, and the show of calves, #8 well as pigs, has heen only 
moderate, he beef trade has ruled steady, at 4d. per 81b. more 
mouey, the top price being 53 2d. per 81>. A corresponding ad- 
vance has taken place in prime breeds of sheep, which have been 
in fairrequest ‘Lhe top quotation is $8. 2d. per Sib, Lambs have 
moved off slowly at from 4s, 6d. to os, 6d. per Sib. Calves have 
Leopesred 2d. per 5 lb., with asteady trade, Pigs are unaltered in 

NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL,—The supplies of meat have 
been only moderate, ‘Che trade has ruled steady, at from 3a, 2d, 
to 4s, 6d for beef ; 38, 2d. to ds. 6d mutton; 34, Wd. to de 6d, 
lamb ; 44. to 4s. 10d v and 3s, td. to ds. dd. per 8lb for pork. 

COLONIAL PRODUCE —The public sales of tea have passed off 
with # fir awount of spirit, at late rates. Binckish leat congou, 
Mig. to be. Id. ; fine Mouings, ts, Ajo. to le. Yd. ; common to fair 
Kaisows, lidd, to ls, Id. In eugor sues have progressed slowly, 
bat at ficm rates, Crystallved Demerara, 345, 6d, to dbs, 6d. ; 
syrups, 295. ; Jamaica, 308, to 346. Kefiaed goods have moved off 
sony at lave quotations, On the whole, the coffee trace is steady, 
Madaling plantation Cey.on, S45. 6d... peaberry, 88». to 92a, per owt. 
winseed oil is firmer, at £39 58, to £35 10d. “ne tallow warket is 
quiet, at 458, for old P.Y.U., on the spot, and 45s, 6d. tor new, 

_Hors.—The market is firm, at lave rates. Prices range from 
£3 to £4 lis. per ews, 

POTATOES.—The supplies are less extensive, and the trade is 
bteaoy, at trom 60s, to 150s. per ton. 

WovuL,—The public rales of colonial wool have progressed 
steavily, and the opening prices have been supported. 

COALS.—Holywell Main, 178; West Riding Hartley, 15s, 6d,; 
poniel a ise,; Wallsend Hetton, Iva, 6d,; Hetton Lyons, 17% 
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BANKRU PTOIES ANNULLED, ~G. COOMBS, Grenton, baker, 
L, and B. ISAACS, Hounddiich, merchauts, 

BANKBUPTS,—C, BR. A, ALDER, City-road, tailor.—J. B, 
BOW Hay, Horseferry-road, coachsmith,—J. BLAKS, Su. Albans, 
bh. BEAVIS, Lambeth, cheesemong r.—K. BURCH, Pumtico, 
stationer.—H. G, COPE, Bedfurabury, carpeuter.—J., CHAN DLER, 
Porviand-street, sawyer.—T. CHAMVION, Bow.—W. kh. DLX, 
Clewer green, mason,—J, ‘I’. DOUGLASS, Hackuey-wick, builder, 
W. E. BVANS, Great Poriiand-street, musical in-trament maker, 
Ww. GILFORD, North Luffenham, tarmer.—C, RAYNUOK, Malden, 
L, A. GREGUKY, City, merchant.—?. HEMPDT, Leman-rtreet, 
baker.—G. HITCHMAN, Whitecross-street, pocato-dealur.—A. BH. 
HEWETT, Vaiedonian-roac,—G, 5, Ki SCH, Caledonts.-road,— 
cu. L. LANE, Waimer, Lieutenant 7th Regiment.—J. MAKSHALL, 
Lambeth, ceburiver.—T. H MACKENZL&, Lynéhurst-road, com- 
mirsion+gent.—T NEALK, Vicvora Park, paper-box uanutac urer, 
B. W. KOGEKS, Buckingham, Grugyist —K. KOGERS, W. ourn,— 
W. SMALG, Camden Town, —S SusLWOOD, Tottenham, coal 
agent. —W. SHORT, Plaistow.—J. SIMMUNS, Bow-common, brick- 
maker. —W. SUAULTZ, Baringhali--treer, commission agent. — 
J ExDECOTTS, Moine, tarmer.—J, GREGN, Kase reonard, ter- 
mer.—K. HIBBERKD, Winchester, umorella manatacturer,—J. K. 


to have been the case, 
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most people knew what they were 
the pickets to work should be the 
us who did not kaow what they were doing. 
pee very little doubt that Adamson, Lawrence, and 
Jrnitt h vd authorised, by means of the resolution, the 
system of picketing. If the jury were satisfied that that 
system, though not carried beyond watching and observa- 
Uion, Was still so serious a molestation and obstruction as 
that it would have an effect upon the minds of the work- 
people, then they ought to find these three men guilty. If 
they thought that the conduct of these men conduced to 
such an etfect, and that they knew of it, then also they 
ought to find them guilty. If, upon the other hand, the 
jury should be of opinion that Adamson, Lawrence, and 
Druitt did not know what the pickets did, or that what 
the pickets did was not the natural consequence of men 
placed in such a situation, then they ought to be acquitted, 
So much with regard to three of the prisoners. With 
reference to the other five, if the jury believed the evi- 
dence of Lambert, then these five ought to be found 
guilty. It was said that the whole of the prisoners in 
acting as they had acted supposed themselves to be doing 
what was right. That might be so, but even supposing 
it to be true they were still subject to the law. 


The quotations are as 


THE BRITISH CAPTIVES IN ABYSSINIA—Dr. Beke, 
the African explorer, has written to the Zimes on the 
17th lust., as follows:— I would ask you to give pub- 
licity to the following extracts from letters from Consul 
Cameron, dated Magdala, June 6 and 18. In the former 
he says :— We are fairly cut off from Gaffat. None but 
armed parties of about 200 men can make their way 
through the rebels, We have not heard from the King 
since Flad’s arrival... . All the European workmen are 
prisoners except three, who are with him, and who he 
knows will not try torun away.’ Un the latter date he 
writes ;—‘ Complications have been thickening since I 
lass wrote, The King has been playing the devil at 
Debra Tabor, putting women and children in wax-cloth 
and Toasting them alive. The other day he butchered 
600 of his most faithful soldiers because their relations 
were in rebellion, The consequence has been desertion 
on a large scale, a thousand at a time. The peasantry 
between this and Debra Tabor are furious, as the soldiers 
killed were their kinsmen, They cut the throat of every- 
one without exception, so as to prevent communication 
between this and the King's camp, As the rainy season 
has set in, no human being can calculate what our 
position will be at the Close... . If, as is possible, the 
road to the coast becomes clo-ed, we must make up 
our minds to starve, unless the troops come up sharp. 
But as long as we have money our position in this 
respect is safe. As regards the King there can be no 
mistake about our peril, His fingers are itching to shed 
white men’s blood. The other day we heard he went to 
the place where the Frenchman Makerer is chained, taxed 
him with dishonesty in wishing to escape from his service, 
and puta pistol to his head. Makerer begged pardon, and 
told the King that a powerful man should have mercy on 
the weak, The King said, ‘I spare you to-day for your 
answer, but you will not escape.’ He has told the Gaffat 
workmen, too, that if troops come he will make them pay. 
It is evident that he has not quite made up his mind 
whether he can kill his workmen or not with im- 
punity.’ All this, as will be seen, is confirmatory of what 
is said in the letters from Cameron’s fellow-prisoners. 


When Consul Cameron wrote the rainy season had just | brewer —“W “HUieOS, “eeeds, builder, HUGHis, ‘shrews’ 
set in, but this would not have stopped travelling alto-| bury, shocmaker—G. JACKsUN, Venmaenuawr, j iner.—N. 


gether. It was in the beginning of July, last year, that Mr, 
Kassam aud his party accompanied his Majesty on a war- 
like expedition ; and they were afterwards sent, under a 
strong guard, to Amba Magdala, where they arrived on 
July 12, But the time is now at hand when the rains 
begin to abate ; and on Sept. 26, little more than a month 
hence, is the great festival of Mdskal (Holy Cross Day, 
O. 8.), when each Prince throughout the empire musters 
and reviews his troops, preparatory to the annual cam- 
paign, and military movements sometimes take place 
even earlier. The pitched battle between Don 
Christopher da Gama and Ahmed Granye in 1542, was 
fought in Woifa, midway between Tigra and Magdala, 
on the 30th of August, being withina fortnight (or, if the 
reckoning was old style, then only three days) of the 
present date, Last year Theodore remained away from 
Magdala during the rains. It is only to be hoped that he 
has done the same this year,” 

CONSCIENCE MONEY.—The Westmorland Gardeners’ 
Lodge, No. 142 (Kendal), held a meeting last week for 
rather a novel purpose, Some thirty years ago, when 
the lodge did not muster so numerously, and was not so 
rich as at present, one of its members was intrusted with 
more than £30, for the purpose of purchasing regalia. 
The man was young and poor, the temptation strong, 
and neither man nor money was again heard of 
until lately. One day last week a person of respect- 
able exterior and gentlemanly deportment — a 
stranger—waited upon the secretary and asked him to 
convene a special general meeting of the lodge. This 
was done, curiosity became excited, and a numerously 
attended gathering was the result. It then transpired 
that the stranger of respectable exterior and gentlemanly 
deportment was the missing “gardener” of thirty-three 
years of age, who had come all the way from America to 
repay in person, and with ample interest, the money 
which he had appropriated in his poorer days, 


JENNINGS, Swansea, arsenic manufacturer.—L, LAWLs, Liver- 
1, polato-deuler.—J. LAWouds, “avertree, nginer,—J, 
JHMAN, Halicax, waretiousewan,—T. LUND, Blackvurn, far- 

mer, — W. LAWSON, Golborne, innkeeper, —J. LAW KENCE, 

Hereford, bakvr,—J. MAKTIN, Reading, smith,—J.,N MEK KICK, 

Mac chester, commission ageut,-—J. G@IRDON, Komtora, builder, 

K, ATKINSON, Weot Hart.epool, veer elier,—J. BROUKS, Truro, 

labourer. —W. BROUGHTON, Leicester, brickia er,—W. BAKKER, 

Bri gwater, boot aud shoe maker.—w. 5. BOLAS, Newport, Saop, 

boot and shoe maker.—G. BARITLE, Koswarp, brickuo»ker.—H, 

BATHS, Yardley.—W.COUPER, Leicester, jviner.—F, CAAMGERS, 

Thuriby, chairmeak A. COLLIN, Luton. —G, LOUALUS, Grenton, 

baker —J. DAL LU. entry, paper-box maker —A, DU KH aM, 

Dukestown, buerseller, » Ro DENNIS, Lorpoict, baker.—J, 

DENT, Stockton-upvn-'Levs, licensed victualler.—J, DOBSON and 

W. MUARDMAN, Mauchester, mouey ecriveaers, — H, DENT, 

Hartpury, pig aud sheep dealer,—R. WLLLIAMS, Bureiem, miller, 

T. MOGBIDGE, Bridgwater, painter.—s, MASON, Newcastie- 

under-Ly me, lac-dealer,—I L. PUWeLL, Romeey, cabinetiuaker, 

G. PAKRY, Trent rort, Notts, raliway ganger,—L. PUWL>S, 

Wolverhampton, fishmonger.—W. H. PHILLIPS, Caraiff, aue- 

tioneer.—T. STE Kus, Miadie borough, wood-turuer,—W. WOOD, 

Batn, feeey, dealer. —M_ M. SIMPSUN, Lincoln, fishmonger.—W. 

pot T, Liverpvol, baker,—J, WILSHAW, Hanley, biack- 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—S. KIRK, Alloa, innkeep r.—J, 
BYcON, Armadale, merchaut,—F, M'LViER, Glasgow, wine and 
spicy mereaant,— A a J. SIMPSON, Leith, toryenieters. —W, 
©, ARMoTRONG, ow, shoe mauutacturer.—G, and P, 
GOULD «nd J. M NLUCH, Goasgow, drysalters.—T. KNOX 
Glasgow, builder, 


TUESDAY, AUG. 20, 


BANKRUPIs.—M. STOODLY, Brompton, dreesmaker,—O, W. 
HENDY, Notting-hul, clerk.—C. WEBBER, Hackney, wheel- 
wright.—W. COPS, Strand, bookseller. —W, KE. WLLLLAMS aad T. 
CUOK, Long-acre, picture-frame makers.—J. W. G4 ZEBKOOK, 
Walbrook, iron merchant,—J. MELDRU M Kuightsoridge, miuliner, 
K. ot, JARVIS, Kitburn,—B ', DENT, Clerkenwel, dealer in 
mineral wa ers,—H. MOJALLA, Wesvbuurne-place, Katon-:quare, 
arcuitect.-W, DONALD, Regent-street, 5. James's restaurant- 
keeper.—T, SEX LON, Blacktriars-road, furntvure-dealer.— Ww. H. 
GibBS, Holioway, engraver. —5, BULAS, Dudley, brazcer.— 
K.P. YAPP, Leominster, butcher.—S, L&W1s, Swansea, diaper,— 
G. LOY, Bristol, pawabroker,—J. DAVLbS, Merthyr ‘yufil, 
licensed victualler.—S. HALLETT, Ylymoud builder. — W, 
SLeEP, Plymouth, tronmonger. —C. J. Ket, Devonport, 
builoer.—J, HOBLY, Chsster, brewer.—E, DAVIES, Portmadoc, 
builder.—E. BEATTI#, jan., St. stelens, architect.—T, LUND, 
Wovdtold Park, cowkeeyec.—J, G. WHITH, Rock Ferry, svip- 
broker.—S. MAKSLAN , sale, buuder.—¥, MU#KATT, Jarrow, 
iunkesper,—J. AKKLE, Lanchester, cattlo-dealer.—A, RUSS, Bir- 
mingham, beerseler,—A, ASPLNALL, Penistone, inokeeper.—s, 
BEITSRIDGS, Barton St. Michael, Iaw-writer.—R. G@RKEGSUN, 
Barrow-in-Burvess, builder,—B. JONES, Busvon, sheev-iron roller. 
J, SMITH, Wolverhampton, wood-tur.er,—K, WILD, Wolver- 
haropwon, beerhouse-keeper.—H. LAYLOR, Wolverhampton.— 
T. #. BARLON, Everton, bookkeeper —K. SUN PHERD, Liverpool, 
boukkeeper.—G. C. RICHAKDS, Awsworth, grocer.—J, HUTTON, 
Masbrough, labourer.—W. INU, Macchescer, labourer.—T, 
MOKGAN, Egiwysilan, bisckswith.—R. EDWAKDS, Lianvabon, 
grocer.—J. HANDs, Redditeh,—S. FROST, Exeter, dau. ymen.—R, 
WAKD, Tunstall, r—H, LIPsCOMBE, Lowesmoor, tailur.— 
T. ROBLNSON, Ch. istch «teh, —D, JONES, Prestatyn, puotican,— 
J. BREMNER, Peston, boaraing-house keeper.—W,. J. COLUM AN, 
Hedon, victuatler. — DOKNAN, Aluwick, bootmaker,—W. 
M'GOWEN, Almondbury, tatior.—J, TAYLOR, Penn, iocksmith, 
KR, WLXON, Wombridge, market-gardener.—J. W. HICKMAN, 
Doncasver, licensed vaiuer.—W, SHU PELEL JITUM, Coventey.— 
K BOSS, Sunderland, painter.—J. PACK, Bishopwearmou bh, 


MONEY OPERATIONS “OF THE WEEK. 


THROUGHOUT the week the Money Merket has ruled inactive, and 
an almost general cecline has taken place in prices. Knglish 
Funds have been much neglected, at reduc-d rates :—Coneols, tor 
are quoted at 949 4; for Account, 9444; Reduced and New 


Money, Bank 


Taree per Cents, 94§ 4 ; Exchequer Bills, 268, to 308, prem, ; 
Stock has marked 462 to 264 

Indian Securities have ruled firm in value, but the transactions 
have been only to @ moderate extent :—India Stock, 220 to 222 ; 
Ditto Five per Cents, 1134 to 1139; Rupee Paper, 102) to 1034, 
and 1674 10 108}; India Bonds, 658. to 70s. prem. 

The biddings for India Bills have taken placa, The amount 
allotted to the various Presuiencies is £270,000, and the terme 
obtained are } per cent higher than on the pre vious occasion. 

‘A fair average supply or gold has arrived, and « moderate quan- 
tity has been sent into the Bank of Eogland. The export demand 
has been very timived, The silver market has raled heavy, and, 
in consequence of & good supply, a decline of 44, is ap t in the 
value of Mexican doilars, the present quotation be! 59d, per 


money seeking employment being large, and there 
any Cemand for accommodation, the best com- 
easily negotiable at the following rates :— 


ounce, 
‘The supply of 

being scarcely 

mercial } awl i 


Phirty to Sixty Days’ * oe M4 {per cmt, yrocer.—J, GOW LAND, Monkwearmouth Shore, biackemith.—G, 
Thrve Months he’ - Bank Bille <.1 w 2" KEEN, Aston Cliaton, strawdesler.—A, H#KKINGTUN, West- 
Four to Six Months eo Bilis ..$' to 8 dean, wheeiwright.—I. HABGOUD, Chicaester, shoemak r.—J, 
Four to Six Months’—Trase Bills | .. PEARSON, Betton, brickmaker,—J. KHOUES, Kirk Deighton, 


n Foreign Securities very little has bees doing, and the 
doncnions have not been important :—Brazilian, 196,74 to 75; 
Buenos Ayres, 79 to 81; Chilian, 1867, #2 to 84; Dicto, Serip, 2 to | dis, ; 
Danubian, 61 to 63 ; yptian, 1864, 82 to 84; Ditto Debentures, 
83 to 84; Italian, 1805, 72 to 74 ; Peruvian, 1865, 64 to 67 ; Portuguese, 
1863, 30040; Russian, 1850, 87 to 89; Ditto Three per Cents, 52 
to 54; Anglo-Dutch, 87 ne Saetints 71 fo 73; Spanie.O we 
A Neferred, 314 to ; Tur! ; ive 
pea Li cong 4 boar per Cents, 108 to 104 ex div. ; 


pigjobber,—A. CURD, Hove, butcber.—W, SPACKMAN, East- 
lesch Turvi.le, shopkeeper.—W, POWELL, Whiwwnurch, licensed 
victualler, 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—D. M, MOFFAT, Dundee, mer- 
chant—B&, GIUL and SONS, Innerleithen, maaufaccurers,—C, 
M CALL, Cowrie, innkeeper,—W. WELK, Glasgow, spirit-dealer. 


per ‘Cents, ey Ditto ——~ 
talian, 1861, 4. 
da bave been in limited request. :—United States 
see eee: Ditto, 1884, 70 to 72 ; Ditto, 1885, 719 to 714: Ditto, l LLUST RA T E D nena y E 8. 
1868, 87 to 90; Ditto, 1874, 69 to 71 ; usetta, 88 to 92; and _ ‘The “*Iiustrated Times” volumes, handsor ound, 
Virginia Six per Cents, 34 to 36. half-yearly voltae — with ¢ lt ae = Me A O84 
onial t Secari man ‘ol, 10, New Series, at prices v f . to . 
er Byer err ng et I; Ca at ay p morig Set craaed through any Bookseller or Newsagent throughout 


of attention :—0 aba Conta, 1008 oe Wales Five per 


; New Zealand Five per Cents, 
934; Ditto Six per Cents, 1891, 10ny iguana Six per Cents, 
lor Jolnt~ tock Bank ior at 


the United Kingdom. 
Also, Covers tor Binding the came, at 28. each, 
Office—2, Catherine-street, Scrand, London, 


OMKLESS BOYS of LONDON,—The 
Training-ship CHICHESTER is complete, and at her 
moorings at Greeubithe, Kent, 
Seventy-five Boys are now on board, 
The vessel will accommodate 200 Boys ; but only 7) can be re- 
ceived tor the want of funds w buy them food and clothing. 
Shall 125 homele-s, wandering toys be left on the streets of 
London, when there is room on boara the Saip for them if tuads 
are contributed for their support? 


155 \« 
Guy Sage Riccric Heegraphy 10 ex div. Forenuret Warehouse | 4,615 0104,% suns tg uaers have promised w oles he wou 
104 "Hudson's Bay, 15: London General ‘Omnibus, 24; Millwall | WAT Others do lukewise? » 
Freehold Land and Deck, 47 ; Ocean ‘ ad Tne Cowmittes are most anxious to carry out the echeme ‘or 


rescuing 400 Boys, aad to lucrease the inmates in (he Girls’ refuges 
from 89 to 100, 

Fuuds are earnestly solicited for the support of the Bi ys and 
Girls, which wili be thanktully received by the Secreto y, Mr, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Buys’ Refuge, Bo. 5, Gra’ Queer “atreet 


Lincolo’s-inn-fi-ld«; or the Londen and Weetmloster Kenk, 41, 
Lothbury, and #14, High Holbun, W.c. 


prices are easier. 7 
METROPOLITAN MARKETS. ele 
-LANE.—The principal feature in the grain ie during 
aceon — been tie. arrival of ® somewhat extensive suppiy, 
considering tae ime of year, of new Buglish wheas, in fair average 


ROWN = and 

lied ost respectabl 
anne S th wae, Chnvertelt cheap kinds are some- 
times substituted instead of Brown and Polson's. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


SPECIAL NOVELTY (REGISTERED). 


S| ry nat DE CAIRO—BROCHE 

Thia desirable Fabric, introduced for the first til 

is remarkable alike for its Elegance, Darability, and evariety of 
Colour, 45s. to 3gs. theextra Full Dress, 

Pattorns free.—PRTER ROSINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


BPows and POL SON'S NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
nant ARIS SILK CORDED  POPLINS. 
an candi Dut Just received. a perfectly new Series of rich Colours — 
B ROWN and P OL eos "S| pettente fren PETER SOBINSON i ioS vot Onte Oxtorda-strest, W. 
1 the uses SEVERAL THOUSAND PIECES OF 
to wie ovplicabl RENCH MERINOES and LINSRYS. 
i ’ Fine Merleces, 0! Colours, %s 64. per 
BROWN wed POLSON S| sree esi whem omc w 
ee NEW EARLY AUTUMN DRESSES, 
’ GORRAN CLOTHS, 
Brows md POLS ON'S Cerrar atte ssongand oa no Fabri, 
polled wi ai, Pa ee ee ere ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 
= LSON'S FOR SEASIDE AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
Beers et Fe coms suo, | A STRACHAN WOOL SERGE, 
Soups, Yew mf wavy Big Ory, Broway 
’ an en variety of “ 
BROWN and POUT Ton | ParastePRREA ROSIN, ate 
“Boucen NOW READY, ALL THE NEW PATTERNS IN 
‘8s ANCY FLANNELS (all Wool 
Brown and POU oO Mon | H “tprers of One Honirt Daie vagy orto sy 
to, thicken | 80D itarne free. REED ROBINSON, 169 t0'108, Ox¥ord-strest 
SON'S ING, SEASIDE, d SUMMER 
Btowe and POD ons, FLOUR i pimcbbs er an ee 
Custards, wm Serge, Flannel, ove rt 2t Pile, Liane, reel Benge, Diagonal, ‘Alpaca, 
: ye Cashmere. Brat and Trimmed Lace, &o.; alsc 
BROWN and POL SONS) arate ile seven rm nd timmet fe te m 
CORN FLOUR, | , proved fachion, and will be found particularly suitabie for the 
= OL GO S| ag RREEE RMA ts tt Grtertarent, w. 
B ROW N and PO Leonie : Tilustrated Menual of ons given away and sent free, 
= THOUSAND ODD DRESS 
= eee. TO THOU snd medium coloured rich SILKS are 
B ROWN and POLSO N'S/ noe Sik Foularda, beastifull be OAS on chins | oo 
Co! UB, | patverns, are all reduces to 3%. 64. for 1 
were. PETER ROBINSON, 108 to 108, Oxford-street, 7 
Rh ’ AMILY MOUBNING 
B ROWN and PO Leon is F puede up and trimmed tn the most correst taste, may be ob- 
ad 8 at P ROBINSON'S, 
o Gooda are sent free of charge, for selection, to all parts of 
BROWN md POLSON'S tyes acd Pr an sat Doo eis 
CORN FLOUR. | all parts of the world. 
B ROWN and PO LS ON N's ‘Tne largest and most Soran ROBINSON. we ‘= Bavore 
= a As © Guarantes for Purliy the Maher's Masws Ss woven fm the 
’ 
Breve ot POLSON'S UPERIOR BLACK SILKS, 
ivy arm” OREN oe ‘avi te. Bao! attention of 
ROWN and POLSON'S vious: spt 
B CORN FLOUR, wasro rere eet il Dress.” 
at 84. per 1b, Pay far mh oy Ere Og PLD 
B ROWN and P OLS ON’'S| JMPORTANT TO LADIES,—CHAS. AMOTT 
CORN FLOUR. and CO., St. Paul's, are now Selling 1700 RICH SILK 
KPO JACKETS models}, all at £1 Sa, exch, or’ fomlly, 3 ga. 
rene | Dimes tute han ‘en Taan ena maa 
ROWN and POLSON’ S|" Gia Anon Sompany, sland 89, St Pan's, London. 
erie best qual: yee Sa ble Grocers, To Bases seat aad ena DBESSES, 
times wobs ‘Brown and Poleon’s. Oviginaly Yow, 6. for ita. Full Dress. 
B ROWN and POLSON'S originally 100 $a. for sa, 11d Fwelve Yards, 
Qae FLOUR. worth 160, Oh me packed Pond Pele ¥ 
ksh unhe taybun 
by gptee theongh worth iis 64., for Se tla; Twelve Yards, 
Santee 3000 Pieces of Silk Grenadines, 
ot hs world, Orie TS) Load Black bases 
USE ORLY THE TOO" beautiful atsbiden Decco 
EE are marked 16s, 6d, I5s,, and | guinea 
STAROH. from 186, vo 348 


NVALIDS AND INFANTS. 
P ee eae red the ngalied spprorat - 
ster, Hawai Katey. Vntnedteated det for Invalide and 


hes 


IMMEL'S IHLANG-IHLANG, the Flower 
RIMMEL’S 


DINNER: NER EANLE FOUNTAIN, to rplcy the How-maer 
Balwver, £! }00.—96, Strand; 138, Hegent-oe ; M4, Cornhill, London. 


IGN-ALOE,—PIESSE and LUBIN 
have the re to announce that they can now offerto 
iaseurs Of the famed and historical Lign-Aloe, 

Among stental nesions no pertanse te held in higher estimation 


than the anos. 
“The trees of the Tign-Aloes, which the Lord hath planted.” 
aly ¢. xxiii, v, 6, 
he Eeaence od Lge, Aloes will bo cold tn 
pay pt 


jign-Aloe to order. 
Tere cocamtnes ob Fowean 2: Hew Denk-vinéet, Vanden, 


4] Bn meen pen reg eer sae 


Patterns por 
CHAS, AMOTT and CO., 61 and 62, St. Paul's, London, 
APANESE SILKS EXTRAORDINARY, 
CHAS, = and CO. wil! SELL, Next Week, 
3000 Bich Japanese Silk 
originatly lg quine guinea, | haa 


61 and 62, Se 
L4??28, UNDEBOLOTHING, 
8. AMOT and 00., St, Paul 
are NOW SELLING « £3000 81 Stok, 


y nota ae Se, "ir in Vi 
with Tatteen tucks, originally ils. éd., now selling at 
engravings free, 


REDCCTION OF STOCK.—Z. SIMPSON 
and COMPANY having, in consequence of eee: 
fame at consi iy 


RS, 8, A, ALLEN'’S WORLD'S HAIR | reduced prices ;'and, with theaddision of several unusually shea 
RESTORER. Price Six Shillings, Sold by most Chemists | purchases, com mat Rolets tae Beeson a. at ‘ie hid. J 
ond Perfumers, regular price, a on lot of Fancy S:lke, 
ba ea ae Rich Black Gros G: snd Gist from ia, Mien ded ii 
Wan DIGESTION.—Universal Remedy. | ‘*, Cr femme eynp lpr ancage 
ORSONS' PEPSINE WIN LOsEnes and GLOBU ES, | 7. Simpoon and Company's, 48, 49, 3, ntatiniaahs City, 


and boxes, 
jhe 3. i and 1%, Southam pten- Bussell-equare, W. 
Silver Medal, Paris Exhib esti bss 


HE VACCINATION ACT.—In consequence | 8 


of the passing of this measure the li 

in front of the DRITISH COLLEGE HEAL’ tne 

{anden, with go pe mew 3. ‘The hat of Gessier 
up, we must bow people petition Parliament 
next’ fora Vessination Lowa, 


ARALYSIS. —Dr. ‘BENNETT G GILBERT, 
the well- Sg gy me hae perfeotly recovered from his 


paralytic atteck, 
. WALSH'S G1 GALV ANIC APPARATUS. 
The showing et of the letter he has sent to Mr. Halse. 


All afflicted 
“a “10, South-terrace, Grosvenor Park, #. 
kav fat jae read the the perticnlans of your extreordinary 
Alcester. Tebection, to health was 


Or | 
deneri thing to when I oar 
Well. up to that time Thad trie@ all ‘a 


a 


k 


eke 
23 


FE 


BENNETT GILBERT.” 
Tnvalids should rend @ stampa to Mr. Halee, Warwick 
40, Addison-soac, Kensington, for his pamphlet. 


OLONAISE PETTICOATS, 
trimmed with 


Several hundred 

Freneh eaee 4 instantaneously, price 21+. 
Sats Catenin S20 “ctoee 
Soho-equare, W 


OIRES ANTIQUES, 


SEWELL and CO have the largest and bert selection of 

italfields Moires Ant: in Whi 

Spi at hen the = ite, Black, and all the New 
Compton Hovse, Frith-street, Soho-equare, W. 


F. THOMAS and CO,'S New Patent 
<1 aod Obeaplde; and Raren-atenn, Orforiat. W. 


sides, £5 %a—1 and 1, Cheapside; and 


Liberia most b _Miogant Styles and 
RW. LONDON CLOTHING COMPANY'S WARE ROOMS” 
66, Shoreditch, - 


OLLEY’S BOWS, PLAITS, BRAIDS, 
AZ,BANDS, WIO8, FRONTS be, and every description of Orne: 
and Sham pooer, 38, Seal: Wakes, “Hate-cuteing, 6a. : 


OLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL, 
at the Paris Exhibition (1867), again obtained the FIRST 
TZE, and the 


ILVER MEDAL out of 97 
its purity and 


PATTERNS POST-FBEE 


es at ! 


BAKER and CRISP, 


ANNUAL REDUCTIONS. 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS. 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS, 


AKER and CRISP have Reduced their 
B entire Stock to half price. 


BLACK SILKS 
BLACK SILKS, 
BLACK SILKS, 


RISP now selling the 
AKER Ln on Wied atte es hove bad the | ah 


Cheettert for years. 
honour of offering for Years. 5 titul Black Glacse, Gros Grains, 
and Corded, from 
Winks bit yond, and 1} wide, 
vt ‘Patterns free. 
198, Regent-strect, 


— 
H ** MAJESTY'S CUSTOMS. 
ISP be ee an immense consignmen: 
of ae nd OT allky Sie ain Canonens Seripes, and Figures, and 
aie naling thom from tx 6a, Full Patterns free. 
198, E Tagent-strest, Mg Pt oy 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS. 
ANNUAL REDUCTIONS, 
ANNUAL REDUCTIOXS. 


Beautiful French Ditto «. 
Chalii Dresses - “ 
Desens = 


Alpaca sedi . 
— = ie rn co ae ‘at the lowest prices. « 
t 0 
The Largest arity roe. —108, bse 


‘SPEQIAL ADV ANTAGES 
NUAL REVUCLIONS 


Bras ALPINE KID GLOVES, 1s. pair; 

a Vary, Boup %s, 6d. Invisible Hair Nets, 10d, 

yason Goo vetcher . la. “Ba pooh be poe, 

10s, 6d, Full Dress, 
Paiterns free. 

BAKER and CRISP, 

198, Regent-street. 


eT 
OURNING at LESS than HALF PRIOE, 
A Large Jon of beep Back Double Bualaes and Sametevet 
64d. per yard ; usual Brice per yard. naar ae 
*BAKERand Onis Plow Regent-strest. 


ncn i ne ihss 
peer -CLASS CARPETS, Lowest Prices, 
can te ee parded ictothe evant trea. 

Pat ENABLES and SONS, Lendon, 
oeBst-oLass SILKS. 


Wo ia 


Lowest Prices. 


Write for for Fatterne, pom 
Shawis, Man’ on gm) 
T. VENABLES and SONS, Louden, x 


y"**- -OLASS DRAPERY. Lowest Prices, 
wis, Mention Rendy-mmads ond Beby Linen, 
Shay fe, Na , Ree oo 


pata = MOURNING. Lowest Prices, 
for Patterns, post-free, 


one SL Brea one 
IBST-OLASS CABINET FURNITURE, 


188, 104, | whiten eee A. Commeneial-eh., Lenten, 
08, 104, 108, stabi ; : 


OURNING FOR FAMILIES. —Messrs, 
JAY, anxious to remove an impression which they find has 
us circulation, that none but the richest materials in 
made-up Skirta, Mantles, and Millinery are sold at their Establiah- 


“HEAP sak and COLOURED SILKS. 
Too dencenns of 9 Saaeeeee 2 Stock will be offered for 
the remainder of 
A Lot of RICH yuENGw a all wool, ls, 8§4. a 
24, Od. he vig: og pe apr nimngee yd dy ls, 
@ recent fall in the scat, 
DRArEAY, raed 
quence, a great ad 
and Lists of ‘of Unde, clochin post-froe, 
HENRY GLAVS, 834 to 887, New ig et w.0. 


(\HEAP FANOY DRESSES, 


ISITORS 
are invited to 


to LONDON 
the 


and Co., 

Wholesale and Silkmercers, Drapers, &c. 
76, 77, and 78, 8, Paul's-churchyara, London, E.0. 
G E 
NEW NOISELESS LOOK-STITCH 
~— sGxialogue Bont-tre 

Chief Office in the United 
‘io co Kingdom, 


“8 


BN KNITTING COTTON. 


pice full weig! 


LEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES. 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OF 
for promoting the Gort, epee ne ing the Hair ; 


for the Skin and Complexion, ano bg er defects ; 
and ROWLANDs' UDONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
ig the Be pla ae and white, and preserving the gums. 
fol Chemists and Perfumers, 
tak lor ROWLANDS’ articles. 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE. 


for 


Hare 0 in your Beausen, Sey for it ia the only oa > 
Eruptive ee aoe or Bi Head- 
aches,—Sold int and the only Maker, 


Semin, 118, Holborn di -hill, London, 


HoLtoways 8 OINTMENT.—Cutaneous 


Complaint Pimples, Scurvy, Dandreff, and all 
frrlestions ot the thin poms os away befvre the soothing action of this 


extraordinary atm | No canger can result from ite use; it 
opens the pores and invigorates the abeorbenta, 


EATING'S INSEOT DESTROYING 
Beetles, Ants, Moths, &, are 
harmless w 


at AA. hy 13 ona Le ey 64, each ; 
woul cian, ap By for } and 2, 64, on 
is faa latin $a and with Vellows Js, «. ind 
eaeh, by T, St, Paul’ ‘s-churchyard, E, 


to an: of 
ey ord. KE 


A Says ag ipa ny 


AUGUST %, i067 


RINLEY RICHARDS'S ‘NEW PIANO 
res Mala of of Liangollen, 3%, 


Fig Wishing Cap. Jenuy of the Mill, aa, 
1'il Hang my Harp. 4s La Suiesesse. 3s, 
The Bells of Ab A ‘ory: 3s, The Maid of Judah. me 
Kathleen The Liquid hm 
xatloeD ieee the Pr ines of Wales, Piano, Solo cad Doth, 4, cash, 
All at half price, with an extra pe thnsey for postage, 
: ROBERT COCKS and Co., New r Burlington street, 
Now ready, 
HE ILLUSTRATED PENNY ALMANACK 
for 1868, 


CLARKE and Co., 
Angel- -court (173). Strand, London, 
SUBSCRIBERS 
TO THE 


LLUSTRATED 

iets "oks ior Nemeagent bub ee 

Print on ie eo he “wis 
Seether ee Oy send, Lone 


IANOFORTES. --MOORE and MOORE 
LET on HIRE ANOFORTES, for thres 


ears Afar which, ana without any 
2 the of the hirer: "naan ry 


row ; and G, tokers, 


gg Eye 


and‘of the Vest man we War ‘se 
Fanted, ant pand 103, BISHOPSGA nos 
International 


ee ritoncorbie 


moces and MOORB’S Threg-years' 


ies to HARMONIUMS, at 2 ge., 2h g8, 9 
dar anartee 04 and 105, (ONTUMS, 0 36 3 met 


OORE and MOORE extend their Three. 
Se ene ee to Lene to all parts of yee Unived 


Bae: 8 BRASS | BAND INSTRUMENTS, 

8, Flutes, Concertinas, &ec,, in use in 
plang bag ty pee Ce ye 
ba cnn 2 a Ot with eosin oan post-free, Y, Hay 


SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
for wear as real silver, 

Pattern—Per doz.) £1 10 Oand! 18 9 

- 6 

o 110 05,118 0 

0 

° 


SLACKS 


EANE and CO.’8 TABLE CUTLERY, 
celebrated for more than 150 years, remains Le gpg tor 
is extensive and com plete 


ad&iedis iad jadssd 5.4, 

Table Knives, per dos, .. 14 0] 16 ©] 19 0] 23:0) 28 0; S20) 360 
“Ioint, perpatr’ | 'B0| Se] 66) 761 90) Selita 
Carvera, Jo! 9 6 
jogues Pe Cutlery, Electro-piate, pa, Bat! Stoves, 
#enders, F Iron wo end Goods, 


eats * Beane and Oo. Co, (46, King Willlamn-strest), London a Bridge, 


OBNERB’S DINNER SEBVICKS, Stone 


from £3 3s.; with Crest and Monogram, £5 10s. Also, 
f Tea, Breakfast, Denert, and Toilet Sets. 


Fancy Goods in great variety. Parties ishing wil? find a great 
advantage. —302, 
OMESTIC IRONMONGERY. 


ke chase Hr as ranch wi Cuore = 
ea, 
free.-—SIMMONS and SON, 168 and is7, Totverham-court-road, 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1987, 


UBE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and Table Delicacies of the highest quality 
o ** Lancet" ot Dr. 
may be obtained from all Grocers and 
Wholesale of the Man’ 
—_— and caf: oy Aahennggad 


SOHO-SQUARE, 


and 


wih in diatngabed the form of 
Soupa, &e., in all the 
Visitors axe recom: to try this delightful Food. 
in Packets here. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY, 
EXBIBIEIS, 1865,—This celebrated old Lrich Whisky: 
Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and 


ONIO 


TO) 
senate aah o gual telamalent, 


Ce ae WEE WATERS and nd, WILLA, _ seneees 
wholeale Seah Law cad On. Womedas. 


Just published, price 3d, ; per post, four stamps, 


an SYSTEM OF DENTISTRY, 
By Mem. GABRIET. | Di 1815, 


‘ee street, W. ¢ 
W Ziz* AND sonas TEETH 
pests ac 
J“WSBUBY and BROWN'S 


ORIENTAL TOOTH P. 
Established Forty years as vas the ment agreeable and effectual pre- 
servative for the ia%eeth and 

Sold Sivas pote at 1s, 64, and 2s, 64, 


None genuine 
jewabury and Brown, M: Manchester. — 
B. DE —— LIGHT-BROWN 


COD-LIVER OIL.—A reference to the um 
pap ny from eminent members 
have 


ILE and IN DIGESTION, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, and ali billovs and liver affection are speedily 
removed by the use of 
COCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 


which have hoon Bald = the highest ——_ iy: beer whed 
society for u of sixty-five years. 
ly dy andtia. 


the United ingdom, in boxes, at :s. Tid., 289d. 4a. 


HE BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, 


Bilious and Liver Menge za is FRAMPTON’S PILL 01 
HEALTH. Sold giteee Serta icine Venders, at te. igd. and 96, ¥d. per 
Box ; or obtained h any Chemict. 


NDIGE STION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILL, 
A Gute Aperient and « Powerful Tonic. 
Sold Everywhere, in bottles, Is. 14d., 26. 94., and Is, 


F yor. wish to be well and keep wel wal, sale take 
,BRAGG'S FURE VEGETABLE CHARCO 


ail Goentoen und by the Sta, ®, Wigt any 
a! 


a in 
maker, J. L. Bragg, 2, Wigmore-strest, 


London : Printed and 
ie Raciah of Mary lesraod, trod, toe ramiy of apn, 
Groner, AvousT —_ 1967, 


